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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


THE reaction of the institution of Slavery 
upon the “ poor whites,” was not less a fea- 
ture of the system during its early history 
than it is at present, as may be judged of by 


Mr. Olmsted’s report. Equally interesting 
is his account of the social results of the re- 
volution. 


EDUCATION AND ELEVATION ALSO REFUSED 
TO THE POOR WHITES. 


“Twenty-tive acres of land, with such a 
cabin and other improvements upon it as 
‘poor white people’ are now generally con- 
tent with in Virginia, could not have been, 
at the time of the Revolution, worth, on an 
average, more than one hundred dollars. 
The property of a majority of the able- 
bodied, tax-paying men in the State, was 
then less than this.* 

“Mr. Jefferson says, the poorer class are 
accustomed to live almost entirely on animal 
food, ‘although a free use of vegetables is 
indispensable to their health and comfort.’ 
It is probable that but few of them were 
habituated to regular labour, and that a 
large part still lived by we and were 
but shghtly elevated, if any at all, above the 
savages they had displaced. 

‘“‘ The father of American Democracy, be- 
lieving in his heart that these men were un- 
justly denied the right of taking part in the 
election of their rulers, yet acknowledging 
the danger of intrusting power in the hands 
of men so grossly ignorant, was anxious that 





* Jefferson’s Notes, comp. pp. 171, 172, 225. 





measures should be taken, simultaneously 
with.those he advocated for the removal of 
the slave-labourers, to elevate their children, 
and, at all events, to draw out from them 
a fully educated class of free citizens—men 
who should understand and sympathize with 
their wants, yet be fully competent for the 
highest offices of State. He was too true to 
himself, however, to advocate any marked 
distinctions of classes in the laws, such as 
characterize the present school-laws of Vir- 


a. 

“ He proposed that the whole State should, 
as soon as practicable, be divided into dis- 
tricts, each, at most, of six miles square, in 
every one of which a school-house, and com- 
petent teacher should be provided: that all 
residents in the district should be entitled to 
send their children to this school for three 
years, without payment, and by payment of 
a fixed moderate tuition fee, as much longer 
as they pleased: That out of the scholars 
whose parents were unable to give their 
children more complete education, the boy 
shewing most genius, in each school dis- 
trict, should be chosen annually, to be ad- 
vanced at the public expense toa classical 
and mathematical, or High school: that 
from among the Highschool scholars, a cer- 
tain number should be annually selected for 
promotion to a superior institution, where 
they should remain six years. This institu- 
tion was intended to answer the purpose of a 
normal college, in supplying competent 
teachers for the common schools: but also 
from among its graduates, one-half of the 
most talented were to be offered three years’ 
additional support 3 the State, while they 

ursued the study of arts and sciences at the 

niversity. This University—the present 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville— 








74 
is the only part of this scheme which has yet 
been sealioed. It isa school for the rich—for 


the sons of slaveholders almost exclusively. 

“¢ The general objects of this law,” said Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘ are to provide am education adapted 
to the years, to the capacity, and the condition 
of every one, and directed to their freedom and 
happiness.’ ‘Of the views of this law, none is. 
more important, none more legitimate, than 
that of rendering the people the safe, as they are 
the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. 
The people themselves are the only safe deposi- 
tories of government. And to render them safe, 
their minds must be improved to a certain de- 
=. This, indeed, is not all that is necessary, 
though it be essentially necessary.’ ” 

‘The proposal met with no greater favour 
than that forthe education and gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. However earnest Mr. Jefferson 
was, nothing can be more evident than that, even 
then, there was no sincere purpose on the part 
of the planters—that is, the rich and powerful— 
to constitute a truly Democratic government, or 
even to p the ground for it. Yet the re- 
sults of what he was able to accomplish by the 
power of his eloquence, over their egotism and 
illiberality, are such as to encourage us never to 
fear, when we have an tunity to legislate 
in advance of our age. The people of Virginia 
have not, to this day,.as a body, approached to 
Jefferson’s sound, practical and Christian views 
of prenatal and social science. Yet, to his 
limited success in embodying those views in 
their Constitution and laws, they are indebted 
for most of their present limited prosperity. 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


* Before the Revolution, there were, in Vir- 
ginia, beside the temporary servile class, four 

inct legal and social orders of the people: 
first, the aristocracy proper; second, the common 
free men ; third, the poor whites, or non-free- 
holders, who had no vote on the matters of the 
Commonwealth ; fourth, the slaves proper. The 
history of Virgimia, since the Revolution, is a 
record of the imdustrial advantages resulting 
from the downfall of the old aristocracy and the 
formation of a younger — and therefore more 
vigorous, er—and therefore freer and 
Tess sharply defined—modern aristocracy. By 
comparing the industrial progress of the state 
with that of others, more democratically or- 
ganized and managed, and entirely or nearly 
free from Slavery proper, an index is also given 
us. of the injury the Commonwealth has expe- 
rienced from Slavery, and from morbid pro- 
slavery Conservatisu. 

** Neither the condition nor the character of 
the poor people of the east was, on the whole, 
saa need by the Revolution. The class 
of well-to-do planters, the wealthier yeomen of 
the country, were chiefly elevated and benefited 
by it.* Its effect on the old aristocracy was not 





* In the first Bill for organizing a militia, 
drawn up by Patriek Henry, the people of the 
State were designated, as they would be in Eng- 
land, ‘* gentlemen and yeomen,” the distinction 
of class being, even at such a time, and by such 
man, distinctly recognised. 
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directly ruinous; it merely exposed its essential 
weakness, and revealed the heavy expense to the 
Commonwealth by which it had hitherto been 
sustained. A generation passed away before 
payment of the debt it had been running up for 
nearly two centuries was demanded, and its 
pride distinctly brought low. 

‘The interval needs no particular account. 
The system of husbandry—so to dignify the per- 
nigious method of extracting the wealth of the 
land which prevailed —had necessarily, already, 
been somewhat modifiel. The size of the 
plantations was a principal hindrance to any 
extended improvement. cultivated land 
was divided into ‘ in-fields’ and ‘ out-fields;’ the 
former, being those nearest the central establish- 
ment, received all the manure that was made, 
and were planted with tobacco; the out-fields, 
were those at such a distance that manure could 
not be afforded to be earried to them. If not 
thought to be rich enough, without the aid of 
manure, to produce a wa crop of tobacco 
when first cleared up (after having been thrown 
out for many years), they were planted with 
maize, several years in succession, and after- 
wards cropped with maize and wheat alter- 
nately ; or, if the wheat crop fell to less than 
three (3!) bushels an acre, with maize alone. 
Occasionally a ‘ rest,” of - n tog two, would 
be itted, ing whi e spontaneous 
pole of ge closely meet 29 This 
process. was continued as long as the land would 
produce five bushels of maize to the acre; when 
the crop fell below that, the land would be left 


alone twenty or thirty years (the — of time 
on the the planter 


number of os ag 

owned in proportion to the size of his plantation), 
when it would be again subjected to the same 
course. + 

“Tt was estimated that the crops of the 
whole State, just previous to the Revolution, 
were worth respectively —per annum, communibus 
annis— as. follows - 


Dollars. 

Tobacco A ; ° - 1,650,000 
Wheat . . 666,666 
Maize . ‘ 200,000 
Pork . 7 . 40,000 
* Brandy and Whisky 6,666 
Horses . : 4 a . 6,666 
All other agricultural productions 14,667 


** The tobacco-erop being still, if we except the 
small items of horses and distilled spirits, more 
than twice the value of all other agricultural 
productions, and ten times the value of all the 
shipping, lumber, naval stores, peltry, and other 
productions of the forest, fisheries, mines, and 
manufactures. 

“ But its production was falling off, and Mr. 
Jefferson, commenting om the above statement, 
rejoices in the hope that it will soom be necessa- 
rily given up altogether. It is important to re- 
member this ; I shall — refer to it—that 
the culture of tobacco was already so little profit- 
able that the amount grown was rapidly declining 
—and that the philosophical statesman, who was 
the author of the bills for abrogating entails and 
primogeniture, saw, in the prospect of its entire 


See Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures. 
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discontinuance, subject for 
rather than regret. 

‘I can find no distinct statements or esti- 
mates, with regard to the material interests of 
Virginia, for a long time after the Revolution. 
It is certain that, owing to the causes I have 
mentioned, the culture of tobacco became neces- 
sarily less and less, on the Eastern Virginia 
plantations, and the labour owned upon them 
was necessarily devoted increasingly to the cul- 
ture of wheat and maize. The income from the 
land and labour became constantly smaller; not 
because of the substitution of grain for tobacco, 
but because of the gradual but constant dete- 
rioration of the soil, which that substitution 
marked. 

‘**I use the awkward term, ‘ income from pro- 
perty in land and labour,’ instead of the simple 
one, ‘ profits of agriculture,’ because there never 
had yet been any legitimate profit of agriculture 
in Virginia. From the beginning the planting 
aristocracy had merely been living on its capital ; 
the whole Jabour of the country had been, and 
still, at the Revolution, continued to be, engaged 
in nothing else but transmuting the soil of the 
country into tobacco—which was sent to Eng- 
land to purchase luxuries for its masters—and 
into bread for the bare support of its inhabitants, 
without making any return. Some manure, it 
is true, was occasionally deposited ; but it was 
not, probably, one per cent. of the value of 
the capital of fertility which was washed into 
the sea between the periods at which it was ap- 
plied. Entail, primogeniture, and Slavery, had 
been sufficient to hide the increasing poverty of 
the country under the ostentatious hospitality 
and pompous airs of the aristocracy. This ex- 
travagance, however, could not, under the most 
favourable circumstances, have lasted much 
longer. Ifthe Revolution had not occurred, if 
these laws had not been changed, it is probable 
that a very much longer period would not have 
elapsed, before their repeal would have been de- 
sired by the aristocracy itself, as was the ‘ En- 
cumbered Estates Act’ in Ireland, by its fine- 
blooded gentlemen, of Old Virginia habits, a few 
years since. Such pitiable calamity as Ireland 
suffered in the famine, is, perhaps, not possible 
in a country like Virginia; but, if the old 
system had been pursued a short time longer, 
there would have been nothing left for the people 
but to emigrate in a body, or be reduced to a 
common level of extreme destitution. 

** But the revolutionary penance could only 
mitigate, not arrest, punitive justice, and, at 
length—at the close of the second war with Eng- 
land, which has occasioned a protracted dullness 
in the demand for tobacco—the hand of inevita- 
ble Nemesis is manifest. Many of the old Colo- 
nial proprietors are now dead, the plantations 
are generally divided according to the new laws. 
The young men, brought up among the negroes 
—‘nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny,’ as Mr. Jefferson described them to be 
—with luxurious and vicious propensities, and 
irrestrainable passions, are not able to meet the 
demands of their habits, much less to pay the 
interest of the long accumulating debts of their 
families. The law no longer protects them from 
the honest claims of the despised merchants. 


congratulation, 
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Lands and negroes have been mortgaged. The 
sale of negroes, from time to time, to traders, 
who are now beginning to ship them off in con- 
siderable number, to the cotton plantations of the 
Southern Slave States, satisfies the most pressing 
demands for a few years, but only makes the 
ultimate catastrophe more accumulative and 
overwhelming. The end of the rope is finally 
reached, and the worn out and used up old plan- 
tations are going a begging for purchasers, like 
foundered horses, at any price which shall give 
bare freedom to the poor young cavaliers. The 
iniquity of aristocracy is visited upon the chil- 
dren and upon the children’s children, unto the 
third and fourth generations, and, in the world’s 
open market, the exact value of grandfathers 
is at length ascertained. 


*‘ The story is thus told by a Virginian in the 
Southern Planter : «sy 


‘« ¢ Every farm was greatly impoverished—al- 
most every estate was seriously impaired—and 
some were involved in debt to nearly their value. 
Most of the proprietors had died, leaving families 
in reduced circumstances, and in some cases in 
great straits. No farm, whether ofa rich or a 
poor proprietor, had escaped great exhaustion, 
and no property great dilapidation, unless be- 
cause the proprietor had at first been too poor 
to join in the former expensive habits of his 
wealthier neighbours. 

* * * «¢There was nothing left to waste, 
but time and labour; and these continued to be 
wasted in the now fruitless efforts to cultivate to 
profit, or to replace the fertility of soil which had 
been destroyed. Luxury and expense had been 
greatly lessened. But on that account the uni- 
versal prostration was even the more apparent. 
Many mansions were falling into decay. Few 
received any but trivial and indispensable re- 
pairs. Nonew mansion was erected, and rarely 
any other farm-building of value. There was 
still generally prevailing idleness among pro- 
prietors; and also an abandonment of hope, 
which made every one desirous to sell his land 
and move to the fertile and far West, and a 
general emigration and dispersion was only pre- 
vented by the impossibility of finding purchasers 
for the lands, even at half the then low estimate 
of market prices.’” 


** And thus by Mr. Palfrey : 


“¢¢ By-and-by the father dies, and the land 
and the hundred negroes, more or less, are di- 
vided equally among the children. The sons 
cannot live—at all even‘s as they have been 
used to living—on a piece of exhausted tobacco- 
lands with a dozen or two of hands to till it. The 
professions are full; the trades too vulgar for 
them; they have no way to get a subsistence. 
They sell off the human stock, and live off the 
proceeds, as long as they last ; and_then become 
borrowing loafers about the Court-House tavern, 
or take their departure for parts unknown. Or 
they take to the Capitol their only capital, long 
so well accredited there, of ‘ belonging to one of 
the first families in Virginia,’ and get some 
small clerkship in one of the public offices, ——.’”” 
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ELIHU BURRIT?’S EMANCIPATION 
SCHEME. 


Ws have received numerous communications 
respecting Elihu Burritt’s Emancipation 
Scheme, and been requested to give an 
opinion upon it. any of our corre- 
spondents have the est idew of it, and 
solicit information. We think that, under 
the circumstances, we cannot do better than 
republish the circular that has been addressed 
to us, and which may be supposed to embrace 
all the ents and facts which can be ad- 
duced in its favour. As to our opinion of the 
scheme, we would say, first, that we believe it 
has emanated from one of the most high- 
minded and disinterested of men, who, 


whether — or wrong in his view of the 
mode by which Slavery in America may be 


abolished, we venture to say, is perfectly 
sincere and earnest in his desire to see so 
t a reproach removed from his a 

condly, it proceeds 7 that —< e 
which formed the basis of the Act of Eman- 
cipation passed by the British Parliament, 
was imitated by the Provisional Government 
of France in 1848, is advocated by Holland at 
the present time, and which, sound or un- 
sound, will most probably form the chief 
feature in any project for the abolition of 
Slavery that the Slave States, severally or 
collectively, will ever seriously entertain. 
Lastly, it is presented in such a form that it 
may be discussed, even in the Slave States, 
without causing an acrimonious feeling ; and 
to this extent will do great good, since it will 
lead to the consideration of the subject of 
Emancipation, and probably be the means of 
enlightening many who would never have 
bestowed a thought upon it, and perhaps of 
making a few converts. We believe that 
giving compensation to the slaveholder is 
erroneous in principle; but if a people, in 
whose midst Slavery exists, choose to select 
this mode of ridding themselves of it, we sa 
better thus, so the evil be speedily removed, 
than that it should be allowed to exist till 
slaveholders come to the opinion that the 
slaves, not themselves, are entitled to com- 
pensation. 

THE NATIONAL COMPENSATION EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 

* To those, of all parties and sections of the 
Union, who deprecate the existence of Slavery 
from moral, political, or economical considera- 
tions, and who believe that it will, some day or 
other, be removed from the land, a few state- 
ments are respectfully submitted in reference to 
the origin and objects of the National Compensa- 
tion Emancipation Society. 

“From the day when these States took upon 
themselves the strong and solemn bonds of con- 
federation, ‘ E Pluribus Unum’ has not only 
been their national motto, but their national sen- 
timent. On every sea, and on every land, pagan 
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or civilized, on which we have unfurled the con- 
stellated stars of our country’s , we have held 
out this idea of oneness. Of all the facts and 
faculties realized from this confederation, we have 
chosen Unity, as the grand and cardinal result to 
be held up to the world—unity as a sentiment 
more prized even than strength: unity of interest, 
a weal, and woe; unity of effort to repel 
e invasion of a foreign enemy, or to vanquish a 
domestic foe. The stern and trying co-partner- 
ships in sacrifice and suffering, during that long 
and desperate struggle from which the fathers 
and founders of the Constitution had just emerged, 
well fitted them for the work of uniting the small 
sisterhood of States which they represented, by a 
compact which should breathe and perpetuate for 
ever this feeling of oneness. Against the thirteen 
stars that studded then the nation’s banner, 
thirty-one are now enfolded in its bosom, as the 
family record of the Union, and of the children 
that has givenit. Half a dozen stars more, 
in as many years, will doubtless add their light 
and companionship to the expanding constella- 
tion. The sentiment of oneness has grown with 
all this mighty growth of the Confederation. Its 
centripetal attraction is more powerful than ever, 
now that its orbit has spanned the continent and 
touched the two oceans. Steam and electricity 
have brought the extremest States nearer to- 
gether, in the capacity of locomotion and corre- 
spondence, than were the remotest of the Old 
Thirteen when the Constitution was framed. 
The necessity of each other’s productions is ten 
times greater now than between the original 
members of the family when first constituted. 
Then Connecticut and the Carolinas, Vermont 
and Virginia, sowed virtually thesame seeds and 
same harvests, and were commercially 
independent of each other, except in certain small 
ae of consumption. Neither produced much 
for a to foreign countries, and both de- 
pended mainly on foreign manufactures. Cotton 
was hardly reckoned as an item in the list of ex- 
ports. Now, after supplying the raw material 
for the largest manufacturing interest in the 
Northern States, the yearly value of this single 
artiele carried abroad has reached one hundred 
millions of dollars! Already it has become the 
largest agricultural production exported from any 
country or continent— exceeding in value the tea 
of China, the coffee of all lands that produce it, 
and the sugar of both hemispheres, conveyed 
across the sea. This, and other staples of the 
Southern States, have become nationalised. All 
the commercial profits and advantages resulting 
from their growth accrue equally to all sections 
of the Union. They rank among the first ele- 
ments of its material wealth and well-being. 
They supply a currency which is better than gold 
in trading with foreign countries. ‘They con- 
stitute asolid, an ever-availing, and ever-expand- 
ing basis of credit with those countries, not only 
for purchasing their goods, but for borrowing 
their money for the construction of railways, 
canals, and other improvements necessary for de- 
veloping the resources of all the States of the 
Union. The productions of the great West are 
nationalised in like manner, and nationalise and 
unite the States by material elements equally 
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essential to their . With its vast gra- 
naries, it feeds the millions, North and South, 
engaged in the growth, manufacture, and com- 
merce of these other ctions ; and, in re- 
turn, is richly paid in the profits of these in- 
dustrial interests, which it thus supports. 
“Thus, in these loval, commercial, and ma- 
terial cps Confederation pos- 
Segses a power, esents an as of oneness 
unknown to the first years of its Saini. In 
this respect, * Pluribus Unum’ is truer now 
than when first spanned over the thirteen stars 


of our country’s flag. In many political facts | f 


and phases we are more one now than at that 
time. Questions that once divided and agitated 
the country have been removed or silenced. With 
one most perilous and deplorable exception, the 
elements of strife appear nearly extinguished. 
With one exception, all the tendencies of the 
public mind are towards closer union. Its ideas 
Tun in the direction of more intimate and pa- 
triotic nationality. The great enterprises which 
it loves best to contemplate are national ; like 
the Pacific Railway, a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, or a Trans-Atlantic Tele- 
graph, coupling Europe and America within the 
space of a whisper. natural aspirations of 

people, North and South, in their normal 
state of reflection, are national. The most pre- 
cious memories of gray-haired men cluster around 
the heroic struggles of the young Republic in the 
first trial-days of its career, when there was no 
North nor Sowth m the sense of sectional jea- 
lousy. The- proudest ambition of young men, 
whose hearts throb and glow with hopes and vi- 
sions of the future, is the certainty and sight of 
a united and mighty nation, working out its 
grand destiny before the world. 

“Slavery alone stands in the way of this glo- 
rious consummation. It yses these centri- 
petal attractions and affinities. Jt thwarts the 
social influence of these commercial relations, 
turns aside these tendencies to union, and arrays 
one section against the other in perpetual and 
bitter antagonism. To such an extent and de- 
gree has it generated and aggravated these dis- 
cords, that large conventions of men, both in the 
North and South, have frequently assembled to 
consider the contingency of dissolving the Union. 
At a time when the nation is nursing im its 
bosom nearly a dozen infant States; when those 
of border republics are slowly gravitating from 
their feeble centres into its embrace; when it 
never needed so much a strong, confederate heart, 
to send its life-beats out from ocean to ocean ; 
when the commercial bonds of union were never 
before so many and mighty, nor the aspirations 
to national greatness so bold and ambitious; at 
the very culmination-time of all these tendencies 
and motives, the nation’s great disturber is at 
work with a — capacity of mischief, ex- 
citing sectional hostility, stirring up angry jea- 
lousies, threats and counter-threats of dissolution, 
and bringing into vogue the most disloyal and 
unpatriotic phraseology that ever found utter- 
ance in a Christian nation. Occasionally these 
elements of strife reach such a point that an 
honest observer from a distant country would be 
led to conclude that the North and South were 
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two independent and hostile nations on the eve 
of gomg to war with each ether. 

“Such have been the animus and issue of this 
contest, up to the present moment, that the whole 
South has been arrayed, morally, ecclesiastically, 
and politically, against the whole North on the 
subject of Slavery. Notwi img there are 
doubtless hundreds of thousands south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line who sincerely deprecate Slavery, 
and would be heartily glad to see it safely and 
fairly extinguished, they feel constrained to go 
with their section against what they regard a 
oreign invasion of its rights. There can be little 
doubt that the great majority in Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Western Virginia, Eastern Tennessee, 
and Missouri are now, and have long been, con- 
vineed that Slavery is a great evil, and bar to 
their best interests, and ought to be removed. 
But no tie of sympathy, or bond of union, has 
ever been established between them and the mil- 
lions who entertain the same sentiment in the 
Northern States: At this very moment, when, 
more than ever before, slaveholders themselves are 
becoming sensible to the moral character of their 
relationship, and are voluntarily emancipating 
their daven, and sending them into the free 
States, or to Liberia; at a time when fifty 
planters must be listening to the still small voice 
of conscience, where one of their number obeys its 
imperious injunction at such a sacrifice ; even at 
this pomt of moral enlightenment, the name of a 
Northern abolitionist was never more odious to 
Southern ears, nor the Anti-slavery movement in 
the North more severely denounced. In the face 
of these movements, in spite of all the moral 
forces, and of all the talent, virtue, learning, and 
philanthropy which they have enlisted, Slavery, 
to all outward appearances, was never so widely 
and strongly rooted and grounded as at this mo- 
ment. 

** Since the commencement of this ‘ agitation,” 
as it is called, the number of slaves has increased 
from 2,000,000 to nearly 4,000,000. They now 
equal the population of the entire Union, white 
and black, at the adoption of the Constitution. If 
they contimue to increase at the present ratio, 
they will number 9,000,000 at the close of the 
century, or three times the population of the 
American Colonies at the beginning of the revo- 
lution. And there is another striking circum- 
stance connected with this perilous augmentation. 
There is plenty of room for it all in the States in 
which Slavery now exists. South Carolina, as 
any observant traveller may see in ing 
through it, is not more than one-third developed, 
or brought under that cultivation of which it is 
susceptible. Still, if all the Southern States were 
populated with as many slaves to the square mile 
as South Carolina, they would sustain 15,000,000. 
The increased consumption and demand for 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice will undoubtedly 
keep pace with this increase, and employ these 
millions, either in bondage or freedom. In con- 
nexion with these facts, another of even more se- 
rious significance should be noticed. 

every individual, man, woman, or child, who 
joined an Anti-Slavery Organization at the first, 
made the slave the first object of their labours, 
hope, faith, and prayer. To work for his eman- 
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cipation was the first and sole motive of their as- 
sociated action. When this sentiment had made 
t progress in the public mind, a series of po- 
tical parties was formed, to give legislative di- 
rection and issue to that sentiment under the 
Constitution. The first of these, or the Liberty 
Party, was absorbed and superseded by the Free- 
Soil Party ; and that, in its turn, by the Re- 
publican, which obtained such an immense ma- 
jority in the Free States in 1856. This powerful 
party absorbed into itself nearly all the anti- 
slavery men and elements in the North, from 
Maine to Minnesota. Still, under the limitations 
of the Constitution, which it professes to recognise, 
all that it could promise to do, or possibly effect, 
was merely to prevent the extension of Slavery, 
after it had acquired area enough for the suste- 
nance and employment of 15,000,000 of slaves. 
According to the admission of that party, this is 
the extreme limit of their political action, even 
if they could array fifty Free against fifteen Slave 
States in the National Senate. They repeatedly 
and solemnly asseverate, in and out of Congress, 
that, as a party, they never intend to lay their 
finger upon the life of Slavery in the States in 
which it is established. Thus the great majority 
of the anti-slavery men of the North have seem- 
ingly made the extinction of Slavery an incidental 
or side issue. 

**In no year of our country’s history has such 
deep concern pervaded the minds of serious and 
thoughtful men of all sections and ties, in 
view of this condition and th, 7m of things, as 
during the last twelve menthes ever before has 
the necessity been so widely seen and felt of some 
judicious, fair, and effective measure, which shall 
not only prevent the extension of Slavery, but shall 
remove the great evil from the land altogether. 
During the last winter and spring, meetings were 
held in nearly all the large towns in the Northern 
States, to consider not only the necessity but the 
at ot of such . ane. a be- 
onging to opposite political parties, while depre- 
catin ilenatr on different grounds, heartily os 
re | in the opinion that it might and should 
be extinguished, as an act of enlightened and 
patriotic expediency, in a way perfectly consistent 
with the Federal Constitution, and with the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty and individual rights, 
as they are regarded in the South. The next step 
was to issue the following 

CALL FOR A NATIONAL EMANCIPATION 
CONVENTION. 

** The undersigned, belonging to different poli- 
tical parties, being persuaded that it is very desi- 
rable that some practical and equitable plan 
should be brought forward, by which the people 
of the North may co-operate, in a generous and 
brotherly spirit, with the people of the South, 
and share with them the expense necessary to the 
extinction of Slavery, would respectfully and 
earnestly invite those, of all parties and sections 
of the Union, who entertain the same opinion, to 
meet in National Convention, personally or by 
delegation, in the City of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of August next — there to 
discuss and develope some plan of emancipation 
which shall fully recognise the principle and 
policy of a fair and honourable compensation to 
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the slaveholders for the manumission of their 
Slaves. 

“This call was signed by above a thousand 
highly respectable men, representing eighteen 
different States and Territories, and all political 
parties and learned professions. Among the 
names enrolled were those of Rev. Dr. Nott, 
President of Union College; Rev. Dr. Bethune, 
Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, Rev. Dr. Hosmer, Hon. 
Gerrit Smith, Hon. J. B. Williams, Judges 
Graves and North, N. Y.; Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, sen., Rev. Dr. Hawes, Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, Ex-Governors Cleveland and 
Minor, and Judge W. Ellsworth, Conn.; Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of Williamstown 
College, Kev. Timothy Cooley, D.D., E. Littell, 
Editor of ‘* Littell’s Living Age,” George How- 
land, and William Woodbury, eng rofessor 
Thomas C. Upham, Bowdoin College, and Rev. 
E. Whittlesey, Me.; Ex-Governor Fairbanks 
and George A. Tuttle, Vt.; Dr. Samuel B. 
Tobey, John Meader, and Allen Brown, R. I. ; 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, Samuel Rhodes, George 
W. Taylor, William Eyre, and Henry Catlin, 
Penn.; Hon. Maurice Beeseley, David Ripley, 
W. J. Allison, and Edward Beetle, N. J.; Rev. 
J. B. Bittinger, Professor Cowles, Professor 
Morgan, Rev. J. B. Walker, Samuel G. Arnold, 
and A. P. Miller, Ohio; Elijah Coffin, James 
Haworth, James Reid, Dr. T. B. Elliott, Ind.; 
John G, Eberhart, Hon. H. N. Hibbard, John 
Mathers, E. Kingsley, B. F. Shaw, Dr. C. 
Hard, Ill.; Rev. rge P. Magoun, Rev. John 
S. Whittlesey, Rev. G. A. Johnson, Henry 
O’Connor, Ia. 

“In response to this call, a large number of 
delegates, representing nearly all the Free and 
several of the Slave States, assembled at Cleve- 
land at the time appointed, and addressed them- 
selves to the important work thus entrusted to 
them. The venerable Mark Hopkins, D.D., Pre- 
sident of Williamstown College, presided over the 
deliberations of the Convention, supported by 
men of sterling worth and intelligence from 
different States, as Vice-Presidents. An excellent 
spirit of harmony and good-will inspired and 
marked the discussions and proceedings. All 
seemed actuated by the earnest desire to find out 
some way by which Slavery might not only be 
removed from the Union, but all the unhappy 
estrangements and alienations which it has en- 
gendered might be for ever extinguished —so 
that this great continental family of States 
might for ever enjoy the blessedness and illus- 
trate the beauty of a perfect brotherhood, dwell- 
ing together in unity, peace, andamity. As the 
resolutions adopted are the official language of 
the Convention, and the summary and result of 
its proceedings, those bearing directly upon the 
plan of emancipation are subjoined : 

*¢ ¢ Whereas, In consideration of those moral, 
political, and commercial relationships by which 
the Free States have directly or indirectly con- 
tributed to the sanction and sustenance of 
Slavery, and of the magnitude of the difficulties 
involved in its extinction, and also the immea- 
surable advantages which would accrue to every 
section from its removal—therefore, 

*¢¢], Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
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Convention, it is highly desirable that the people 
of the North should unite in a generous and 
brotherly spirit with the people of the South, and 
share liberally with them in the expense of 
putting an end to so great a political and moral 
evil as American Slavery. 

*6¢2, Resolved, That the American people 
should make their common Government their 
agent in this matter, and should call on Congress 
to pay to each State that shall abolish Slavery a 
sum not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars 
for each and every slave emancipated, each State 
providing for any additional remuneration that it 
may deem proper. 

*¢3. Resolved, That the American people, 
when helping the emancipators, should help the 
emancipated also, No measure of aid in this 
direction could exceed our wishes. Nevertheless, 
the small sum of twenty-five dollars to each of 
these wronged and destitute ones would go far 
toward supplying them with humble homes upon 
this Continent or upon another, should they 

= so wide a removal from the land of their 
irth. 

**¢4,. Resolved, That in proposing the payment 
of such a vast sum of money to the Southern 
States, we are actuated by the earnest desire, 
which we feel in common with millions of our 
countrymen, that all the slaves in this land shall 
be lifted from the degradation of their chattel- 
hood and bondage at the earliest possible day that 
it can be effected by peaceable means, as the 
first act in that full redress of their wrongs which 
the nation owes them. 

**¢5, Resolved, That in making this offer of co- 
operation on the part of the Federal Government, 
Congress would not, in the slightest degree, in- 
fringe upon the sovereignty of any State, as it is 
regarded in the South ; as the acceptance of the 
offer, the apportionment of the money, and all 
the legislative acts necessary to the extinction of 
Slavery within its borders, would be left to the 
State itself. 

*©*6, Resolved, That this Convention would 
invite all the friends of Compensated Emancipa- 
tion to interest the public mind in its favour 
through their local newspapers, by public meet- 
ings, and by petitions to Congress, earnestly en- 
deavouring to gain the adhesion and active co- 
operation of persons of all parties and professions, 
North and South, so that the movement may not 
assume an apparent connexion with any parti- 
cular political party. 

*¢7, Resolved, That, through petitions to 
Congress and personal communications with 
members, the proposition of Compensated Eman- 
cipation be brought before both Houses, and dis- 
cussed in the forthcoming session; and that all 
other proper and judicious measures be taken to 
press the subject upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment and people of this country. 

**¢8. Resolved, That in order to prosecute 
with vigour, and without suspension of effort, the 
movement inaugurated by this Convention, a 
society be now formed, to be called the ‘* National 
Compensation Emancipation Society.”’ 

** A Constitution was presented and adopted, 
officers were chosen, and the first annual meeting 
of the Society was appointed to be held on the 
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second Wednesday of next May, in the City of 
New York, which meeting should have full 
power to alter the Constitution, elect officers for 
the ensuing year, and adopt such other mea- 
sures for the prosecution of the movement as 
may be deemed necessary and judicious. 

** The following officers were elected to act until 
the first annual meeting in May next: 

** President — Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
sen., L.L.D., Conn. 

** Vice-Presidents—Rev. Mark Hopkins, D_D., 
Mass.; Hon. Erastus Fairbanks, Vt.; Hon. J. 
B. Williams, N. Y.; Rev. F. M. Post, D.D., 
Missouri ; John W. Tatum, Esq., Delaware. 

‘Corresponding Secretary — Elihu Burritt, 

nn. 

** Recording Secretary—R. Sears, Esq., N. Y. 

** Treasurer—R. Lindley Murray, Esq., N. Y. 

** Although nearly all the gentlemen chosen to 
fill these offices were not present, nor previously 
consulted, all generously consented to fill the 
posts to which they were appointed, with the ex- 
ception of the venerable and eminent Professor 
Silliman, who, though fully sympathising with 
the spirit, aim, and objects of the Society, felt 
constrained, by age and onerous engagements, to 
decline the Presidency. It is hoped, however, 
that at the meeting in May the vacancy may not 
only be filled by some person distinguished for 
his position, wisdom, and experience, but that all 
the Northern and more of the Southern States 
may be represented in the board of Vice-Presi- 
dents, to advise and assist in directing the opera- 
tions of the Society. In the meanwhile, these 
operations will be indicated and guided by that 
resolution of the Convention which ‘invites all 
the friends of Compensated Emancipation to 
interest the public mind in its favour, through 
their local newspapers, by public meetings, and 
by petitions to Congress, earnestly endeavouring 
to gain the adhesion and active co-operation of 
—_ of all parties and professions, North and 

outh, so that the movement may not assume 
any apparent connexion with any particular 
party.’ It is intended, if practicable, to realise 
the wish of the Convention, and have the propo- 
sition of Compensated Emancipation brought be- 
fore both Houses of Congress and discussed 
during the forthcoming Session. An effort will 
be made to enlist influential members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in favour 
of this pacific and generous mode of extinguish- 
ing Slavery, State by State, as each may be pre- 
pared to accept the arrangement. A full dis- 
cussion of the proposal in both Houses, whatever 
may be the result of the vote on the question of 
its adoption, will bring the subject formally and 
prominently before the whole nation, and thus 
give the movement a character which must com- 
mend it to the serious consideration of men of all 
parties, positions, and sections. In order to con- 
centrate upon Congress the force of that public 
sentiment already existing in behalf of the mea- 
sure, its friends throughout the country will be 
earnestly invited to forward petitions, and write 
to their representatives, asking their votes and 
advocacy. The Corresponding Secretary, if prac- 
ticable, will endeavour to present the subject be- 
fore the Legislatures of all the Free States, with 
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the hope that they may be induced to memorialise 
Congress in favour ef the proposition. He will 
also endeavour to get into correspondence with as 
ee » serious-minded men in the 
So States as possible, and seek to obtain 
their adhesion and co- ion ; also, to secure 
en s in 
outhern newspapers, especially in 
Maryland, Western Virginia, Kentucky, Eastern 
Tennessee, and Missouri, which are more pre- 
Sbio plan of ememcipation then the Slave State 

e ipati e Slave States 
on the seaboard. 

“In prosecuting these various operations, the 
—— circumspection will be observed to prevent 
eir assuming a partisan aspect, or any i 
affinity to a political party. sm eumiediete- 
lieved that the spirit which they will imbibe and 
breathe, and the language will com- 
mend them to the approbation of men of all par- 
ties and portions of the country who have its true 

well-being at heart. 

‘“‘Inasmuch as it is highly desirable and ne- 
cessary to interest and enlist as mamy persons as 
possible as members of the Society—especially in 
the Southern States—and endeavour to make 
them, through such associations, vigorous co- 
workers in the cause, it has been thought most 
judicious not to make an initiatory fee, or annual 

iption, a condition of membership, but to 
make membership free to all who will simply 
forward their names and give their full approba- 
tion and adhesion to the principles and objects of 
the Society. In thus throwing open its doors to 
all who are willing simply to approve its spirit, 
aim, and objects, the Society must depend upon 
the voluntary contributions of those special friends 
who most fully understand and appreciate the 
merit, necessity, and expense of its operations. 
To such, the Committee appointed for the pur- 
would most earnestly and confidently appeal 
or aid to meet those expenses which are ine- 
vitable, even with the severest economy. They 
may be assured that every dollar thus contri- 
buted will be made to tell to its utmost capacity 
for the advancement of the cause, and that the 
smallest gift will be gladly received, not only for 
the positive aid it will contribute, but for the evi- 
dence of nal interest and sympathy it will 
supply. As the Society has no printed organ of 
communication with its members, all contribu- 
tions will be acknowledged by letter, or in some 
current publication occasionally employed for the 
purpose, copies of which will be posted to the con- 
tributors. 

“* All communications referring to the objects 
of the Society, and all contributions to sustain its 
operations, should be addressed to Elihu Burritt, 

rresponding Secretary, No. 23, Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York.” 











NOTICE. 


We beg to inform our friends that their sub- 
scription to the Anti-Slavery Reporter fell 
due on the 1st of January last, 
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THE IMMIGRATION SLAVE-TRADE. 


On Tuesday, the 16th ult., Lord Brougham 
presented a petition to the House of Lor 

on behalf of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti- Society, on the 
subject of the French Immigration Slave- 
trade. oe isco Abolitionist took _ 
vantage © opportunity te submit to the 
House the ine of a shipment of s0- 
called free negroes, 6 Bas S which we 
append, from the co s of the Morning 

of the 8th : 


“On the 29th of November last, a small 
steamer of 383 tons, and eighty-horse power, 
constructed to sail with or without steam, fully 
armed and equipped for war, carrying a crew 
of thirty-two men, and displaying the French 
flag, might have been seen putting out from Lo- 
ango, on the western coast of Africa, and creep- 
ing along shore towards Cabenda. Her name 
was the Stella. A small fleet of French men-of- 
war was awaiting her arrival at that port. It 
consisted of four vessels, namely, Za Tourmente, 
La Canoniére, the corvette La Zélie, and La 
Jeanne d’Arc, the whole division being under the 
command of M. Proté, captain of the latter vessel. 
The Stella had lost its captain, by name Oddo, 
at Loango, where it seems he had taken 123 
Africans on board, and the command had there- 
fore devolved on her first mate, a native of Brit- 
tany, named Bernard. He found no papers, no 
instructions, no plans, no manifest to guide his 
movements; but he knew that he had to go to 
Cabenda; that the Stel/a had been chartered by 
Messrs. Regis and Co., of Marseilles; that the 
object of her visit to the coast was to take in 
‘African immigrants ;’ that the Imperial Go- 
vernment had sanctioned the transaction ; and 
that all he had to do was to obtain a full cargo 
and convey the people to Guadaloupe, one of the 
French West-India colonies. He probably knew, 
too, that there was asquadron of British cruisers 
somewhere along the coast, and may have had 
misgivings as to the fate of his vessel, her crew, 
and her passengers in the hold, were the Stella 
challenged to produce her papers. But the pre- 
sence of the French squadron, under such cir- 
cumstances, doubtless encouraged him to proceed 
with what was evidently a desperate enterprise, 
He found the Séel/a short of coals, short of water, 
and short of provisions, and the small quantity 
on board of bad quality. The Breton, however, is 
proverbially determined and obstinate; and Cap- 
tain Bernard reached Cabenda in the course of a 
few hours. On the 30th he took on board 609 
‘immigrants,’ all of them more or less sickly. 


| 
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On the Ist of December, the agent of the Imperial 
Government, Commodore Proté, came on board, 
and entered into ‘contracts for service’ with the 
‘immigrants.’ Immediately after, the Stella 
weighed anchor for Longuebonne, towing La 
Canoniére ; the Commodore having given orders 
that the latter was to ‘ protect the embarkation 
of the complement’ of the Stella’s cargo. At 
Longuebonne, and on a signal being given—a 
signal preconcerted between those on board and 
those on shore—the Government agent obtained 
and shipped eighty-seven more ‘ immigrants.’ 
On the 4th of December the Stella left. Longue- 
bonne, having on board a cargo of 950 Africans, 
male and female, most of them sickly, and none 
older than twenty-five, but ranging from the 
ages of eighteen to twenty. The crew, as already 
stated, numbered thirty-two, making a grand 
total of 982 human beings on board a steamer of 
383 tons; though one account sets her at 600. 
Let our readers but bear in mind how much 
after-cabin passengers suffer from the great heat 
of the machinery on board even the largest 
steamers, and they may form a faint idea of the 
torments these 950 wretched Africans, crammed 
into the hold of the Stella must have endured. 
For thirty days the Stella—which might not in- 
appropriately be named the ‘Star of Misfortune’ 
—pursued her weary way across the waste of 
waters, and nearly every alternate hour during 
that ghastly voyage the corpse of a human being 
was committed to the deep. Not with the so- 
lemn ceremonies characteristic of Christian bu- 
rials, but without rite, or prayer, or tear of re- 
gret, were those victims of cupidity consigned to 
the bottomless ocean ; cast forth like so much 
carrion, to be devoured by the obscene monsters 
that people its depths, there to lie till they shall 
arise, at the sound of the last trump, to bear a 
terrible testimony against their murderers. At 
length, that is, on the 3d of January of the pre- 
sent year, the Stel/a and her putrid cargo reached 
Basse-terre, Guadaloupe, and landed 497 males, 
and 150 females, the miserable remnant of the 
950 people kidnapped from their African homes. 
One-third had passed to rest: asphyxia, dy- 
sentery, fever, and exhaustion from fatigue and 
want of food, had done their office. 

* But all was not yet over. These 647 
wretched beings, the majority perfectly naked, a 
few of the females only being slightly covered, 
and none sufficiently so to save decency, were 
landed at Basse-terre, a remote point of the 
island of Guadaloupe. These were Captain Ber- 
nard’s instructions from Commodore Proté, who 
appears to have been ignorant of a certain pre- 
vious arrangement with the firm of Lahens, 
Collin, and Co., of Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadaloupe, 
and of a loeal ordinance, signed Bonfils, which 
designated Pointe-a-Pitre as the only au- 
thorised port for the disembarkation of ‘ immi- 
grants.’ No arrangements had been made at 
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Basse-terre for the reception of what our corre- 
spondents style ‘the merchandise.’ ‘The place 
offered not the smallest accommodation. It was 
a mere quagmire, a mud-hole, and the poor un- 
fortunates who had survived the horrors of the 
middle passage were now crowded together in a 
pen, puddling in mire and filth like cattle in a 
market. Worse than even this, the water of 
Basse-terre possesses chemical properties noto- 
riously fatal to persons suffering from dysentery, 
and no other was obtainable. The place itself, 
too, was the most remote from Pointe-a-Pitre, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of which re- 
sided the planters to whom the ‘immigrants’ had 
been allotted. Consequently, the former had to 
convey their ‘lots’ across the island, in the con- 
dition in which they were, without loss of time, 
and in the best way they could. Some were 
driven overland, others were crowded on board of 
small coasters, under the direction of the firm of 
MM. Monnerot and Fillet, of La Moule. 
Amongst these coasters was a small schooner 
called La Nouvelle Active, on board of which 
105 Africans were crowded, eighty-two in the 
hold, and twenty-three—for want of more room 
there—on deck. She left port at ten in the 
evening, but, im running down the creek called 
Le Canal des Saintes, she struck upon some 
rocks, the position of which was well known, and 
foundered. The eighty-two Africans in the hold 
were drowned; only the twenty-three on deck 
escaped—with the crew. The local Government 
at once prohibited the newspapers from pub- 
lishing any account of this catastrophe, and the 
colony would have remained ignorant of it had 
not the corpses of the victims been thrown upon 
the shore by the waves, to tell the ghastly tale 
to the terrified population. Various rumours 
are current as to the cause of the calamity. Some 
allege that the crew—composed chiefly of eman- 
cipated slaves—were averse to the task assigned 
them of conveying these people to the plantations, 
and, as a mute protest against the transaction, 
conspired to disobey their captain’s imstructions. 
On the other hand, the captain is accused of 
negligence. Meanwhile the crew have been ap- 
prehended and cast into prison, and, at the date 
of our advices, were awaiting their trial. 

“* The Stella was still at Pointe-a-Pitre, andit 
was not known when she would leave. Her Eu- 
repean crew had refused to return to Africa, 
and demanded to be landed in the colony, so’ hu- 
miliated were they reported to feel in consequence 
of the population having nicknamed them 
* slaver-sailors.’” 


“ The original letters, from which we have 
derived the foregoing particulars, are in our 
possession. They are dated the 26th and 
27th of January last, and are signed by 
several highly respectable and perfectly trust- 
worthy inhabitants of the colony whence 
they are dated. The dreadful fact. that, out 
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of 950 Africans shi from the West coast, 
only 221 reached their ultimate destination 
on the French plantations, tells its own ter- 
rible tale. We would, however, further di- 
rect the attention of our readers to the nature 
of the transaction on the coast. The ‘con- 
tracts,’ as they are called, were entered into 
with the immigrants after they were safe 
on board the Séella, that is, were in the 
power of their owners. Previous arrange- 
ments had been made for obtaining them. 
They were packed together in the hold, not 
as , but as slaves usually are. 
The ry aerg! were tr because the 
Spanish and Portuguese had outbidden the 

nch speculators, and carried off the strong 
and the ‘likely.’ Can any doubt exist that 
—save in name—the expedition was literally 
a slave-trading one? 

“It is said that the crew of the Stella 
boasted, at Guadaloupe, of having carried off 
their cargo under the very of an 
English cruiser. The local Government, 
however, has taken every possible precaution 
to —— all evidence of the transaction. 
The official report states that 647 men and 
women were landed, but observes silence 
respecting the number that was shipped on 
the coast, and the rate of mortality during 
the passage. The captain—who attributes 
it to dysentery—admits it to have been 
‘ about six a-day during thirty days.’ Again, 
the report specifies the numbers taken on 
board at Cabenda and Longuebonne, -but 
says not a word of the ‘lot’ shipped at Lo- 
ang, previous to the decease of Captain 
Oddo. But admitting the captain’s approxi- 
mate rate of mortality to be correct, on the 
Government’s own showing, 827 must have 
left the two former places on board the 
Stella. Private inquiry has elicited the re- 
mainder of the information respecting the 
number taken on board at Loango, which is 
stated to have been 123, or a grand total of 
950. The mortality would, therefore, seem 
to have been more than ten per day, or at 
the rate, on the whole, of nearly thirty-two 
per cent.” 

The accuracy of the foregoing narrative, 
horrible as it is, is unquestionable. It rests 
upon the testimony of several highly respect- 
able inhabitants of the island of Guadaloupe ; 
and though there appears to be a slight dis- 
crepancy respecting the actual tonnage of 
the Stella, the parties agree in the paones 
facts. We believe, too, that it was not M. 
Proté (or Protet), the Commodore of the 
French coast-squadron, who conclyded the 
so-called contracts, but one M. Chevalier, an 
agent of the French Government, sent ex- 
pressly to the coast to Se wegen the pur- 
chasing and shipping of the Africans. e 

tition presented by Lord Brougham, on 

half of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, was as follows : 
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“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament Assembled, 
“The Petition of the Committee of the ‘ British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,’ 


“ RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH— 


“That for some months past the attention of 
your Petitioners has been directed to the efforts 
which the French Government are making to 
obtain labourers from Africa, under the name of 
free emigrants. 

‘That your Petitioners are convinced that the 
carrying out ofsuch a project can lead to no 
other result than the revival of the African 
slave-trade to an illimitable extent. 

** That it is now well known that the French 
Government have sanctioned a contract with a 
trading firm of Marseilles, empowering it to 
send vessels to the coast of Africa for the pur- 
pose of obtaining men and women as labourers. 

“That on the strength of this contract, the 
firm aforesaid is reported to have despatched one 
or more vessels to the African coast, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one or more cargoes of hu- 
man beings. 

** That your Petitioners are in possession of 
positive information concerning the mode of ob- 
taining and conveying one particular cargo, 
which was transported to Guadaloupe, one of the 
French West-India colonies. 

“That, according to this information, it ap- 
pears that this vessel was a small steamer named 
the Stella, commanded by Captain Bernard ; 
that on the 29th of November last she left 
Loango, on the west coast of Africa, having on 
board, as has since been ascertained, one hun- 
dred and twenty-three Africans; that on that 
day she reached Cabenda, and on the 30th she 
»took on board six hundred and nine more 
Africans ; that between the 3d and 4th of 
December she proceeded to another place, called 
Longuebonne, where she shipped eighty-seven 
more; that on the 4th, the Stella left Longue- 
bonne, having on board a cargo of nine hundred 
and fifty Africans, male and female, from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, and most of them 
sickly, besides a crew of thirty-two persons— 
making a total of nine hundred and eighty-two 
human beings on board a steamer of only three 
hundred and eighty-three tons burden. That the 
vessel was short of coals, of water, and of provi- 
sions, the little there was being of bad quality ; 
that the passage to Guadaloupe occupied thirty 
days, during which period three hundred and 
three Africans died from asphyxia, dysentery, 
fever, and exhaustion from fatigue and want of 
food; that no preparations had been made at 
Basse-terre, Guadaloupe, to receive the re- 
mainder; that one hundred and five of these 
were put on board a small coasting schooner 
called La Nouvelle Active, to be conveyed to ano- 
ther part of the island, but on her passage she 
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struck on a rock in the Canal des Saintes, and 
foundered, when eighty-two of the Africans, who 
were in the hold, were drowned. 

“That it would further appear that the en- 
gagements or contracts. for the Iabour of these 
so-called free emigrants were eoneluded only 
after they were om board the Séella, that is, 
were in the power of their owners, and conse- 
quently were not free agents, 

“ That M. Proté was the commodore of the 
French coast squadron, consisting of four vessels, 
one of which he commanded ; and that, upon his 
instructions, the captain of the Stella took one 
of the French cruisers in tow, to protect. the 
shipment of the Stella’s cargo. 

“That your Petitioners, having every reason 
to believe this statement is unexaggerated, re- 
spectfully submit it as a striking proof of the 
character of the French immigration scheme, and 
as exhibiting the disastrous consequences to hu- 
man life which are likely to result from the pro- 
secution of it. 

“That your Petitioners, encouraged by the 
views which have been expressed of this scheme, 
by many of the most eminent members of your 
Lordship’s Right Honourable House, respectfully 
submit this petition to your Lordships’ serious 
consideration, with an earnest prayer that your 
Lordships will be pleased to give the subject that 
attention which its importance deserves. 

“ And your Petitioners, &e. 

“ On behalf of the Committee, 
«G, N. ALEXANDER, Treasurer, 
“TL. A. Caamprovzow, Secretary. 
‘627 New Broad-street, London, 
“10th March, 1858.” 


In presenting this petition, the Noble Lord | © 


dwelt upon the circumstances of the case, as 
indicative of the real character of the French 
scheme, and of its tendencies. We refer our 
readers to another column for the corrected 
report of his Lordship’s speech. It elicited 
from the new Minister for Foreign Affairs 
an assurance that the matter should be closely 
watched, and we may hope, im a short time, 
to hear what the British Government has 
done to check a traffic which leads to such 
disastrous results. 


The Times of the 26th ult. contains the 
following —— relating to the recent 
attempt of the French to obtain negroes :-— 


“The Pays announces that a circumstance 
has occurred on the coast of Afriea which merits 
notice. Some French ships lately presented them- 
selves at the entrance of the Zaire, the principal 
river of Congo, in order to engage free negroes 
for the French West-India Islands. The Go- 
vernor of the Portuguese possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa opposed the execution of their 
object, claiming the right of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment to the coast as far as 5° 12° south la- 
titude. The matter has been referred to the 
French and Portuguese Governments.” 
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We have reason to believe that the Pays 
ives am erroneous version of this transactiom. 
e-eam state, upon the best authority, that it 
was the Stella hich put in at St. Paul de 
intending to get negroes, but she 
was warned off by a Pi S man-of-war. 
In the interm, the English squadren unex- 
pectedly made its appearance, when the Ge- 
vernor of the Portuguese settlement referred 
the matter to the British Commodore. The 
latter, however, declined to interfere, and the 
Stella subsequently ed, as it seems, 
lower down the coast, and obtained her cargo 
under the circumstances narrated above. It 
is not unlikely that the “several French 
vessels” were those composing the French 
squadron, the names which have been 
ven. The same correspondent states it to 
his belief that the French will not renew 
their attempt, at least immediately, on ae- 
count of the detriment which the demand for 
men has caused to native commerce, and 
the decline of which has inflicted serious loss 
on the trading establishments of the Messrs. 
Le i and Co. on the coast, on which they 
had expended large sums of money. So 
far, the accounts from the coast. are encou- 
raging, and it is a just retribution that the 
perpetrators of this great iniquity should 

themselves be among its first. victims. 


JAMAICA IMMIGRATION BILL. 


On the 26th of November last a Bill was 
by the Legislative Assembly of the 

island of Jamaica, entitled “An Act to 
amend the laws relating to a im- 
migrants, and for raising funds to defray the 
moe attendant upon their introduction 
and subsequent colonization in the island.” 
A copy of this “ Act” reached us some days 
after the delivery of the West-India Mail of 
the 17th ult., with letters directing our at- 
tention to the nature of the clauses in this 
new measure, as calculated, if it became law, 
to imtroduce a system of labour in Jamaica, 
worse than existed under the apprenticeship. 
We at once brought the subject under the 
notice of the Colonial Secretary, and enlisted 
the valuable co-operation of the tried and 
veteran abolitionist, Lord Brougham, who, 
it will be seen by a reference to our Parlia- 
men column, mooted the question in the 
House of Lords, and obtained the satisfac- 
tery assurance from the Under Secretary for 
the Celonies, that the Bill had not received 
the royal assent, and that a copy of it should 
be laid upon the table of their Lordships’ 
or the — therefore, we may 

hope the measure has received a check. We 
make this statement for the information of 
our West-India friends, who have sounded 
the note of alarm, and whom the Bill took 
by surprise. A cursory examination of it 
has satisfied us that it is an extremely ob- 
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jectionable measure, and deserves the severe 
censure which our correspondents have 
= upon it. In our next we shall set 

rth our views of it at length. In the in- 
terim the question will probably occupy the 
attention of Parliament. Want of space 
precludes us from extending our remarks 
upon it, 


THE COOLIE TRAFFIC. 


TO THEEDITOR OF THE “‘ANTI-SLAVERY 
REPORTER.” 


S1r — You have several times called attention 
in your columns to the iniquities of the coolie 
traffic, a traffic which even Sir John Bowrin 
once designated as ‘scarcely less revolting and 
wicked than the old African slave-trade.’ It is, 
at least, as odious and deceptive as the French 
immigration slave-trade. The victims of the one 
traffic realize equally with those of the other all 
the horrors of the middle“ passage, while, on ar- 
riving at their destinations, they are both simi- 
larly doomed to endure the cruelties of Slavery 
itself. But with respect to the passage out we 
may even ge further, and assert that, whether 
we regard the mortality among the coolies during 
the voyage, the number of suicides, chiefly by 
jumping overboard, which they commit, or the 
misery which they endure from hunger and 
thirst, from pestilence and overcrowding, the 
parallel between the coolie-traffic and the 
African slave-trade is complete. In the guano 
islands, off the coast of Peru, the cruelties per- 
petrated upon the Chinese almost exceed belief, 
while the overpowering efiluvia of ammonia in 
which they work is so destructive to health that 
they seldom live to the close of their term of 
service. In Cuba they are not unfrequently 
treated even worse than the negroes themselves. 
Their period of service being limited, such of their 
owners as are desirous of exacting from them the 
largest possible amount of profit, work them to 
the extremest verge of human endurance. The 
result is, that such a thing is never heard of as 
the return of coolie immigrants to their native 
country ; they all perish in the great lazar-house 
of Slavery. 

Englishmen, English capital, and English 
ships are constantly engaged in this infernal 
trade. ‘lhe question for us to consider is, whe- 
ther, if the French scheme be morally wrong, this 
can possibly be morally right ; and whether, if it 
be our duty to ask for Government interference 
with a view to suppress the one, we should not 
endeavour to employ the same instrumentality, 
only in a more direct manner, to put an end to 
the other. 

I append an interesting communication which 
I have received on the subject of this traffic. It 
was addressed to me by a respectable coloured man 
—a fugitive slave—who is the steward of the ship 
on board of which he writes. He is a perfectly 
honest and truthful man. 

Yours respectfully, 
*, W. CHEsson. 
London, March 1858. 


“6 St. Kitts, Feb. 8, 1858. 
++ When I was last in London you asked me to 
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gather such facts for you as I could relative to 
the China slave-trade. I did not then think that 
on a voyage like this I should be able to commu- 
nicate any thing to you worthy of your notice, 
but I am unexpectedly able to give you the testi- 
mony of one engaged in the trade, a Captain 
Willson, who is a native of this island, and has 
been for three or four years trading between 
China and Peru. He came in here some three 
months ago with Chinese on board, and, after 
remaining a few days, he left. Since then Cap- 
tain Willson has returned to St. Kitts, and he 
dined last week on board the ‘Sir John.’ While 
at dinner he said he had left his ship in charge 
of his mate to take home. Here are, as near 
as possible, his own words—‘I came here from 
China with 200 Chinese on board. I had 255 
when I left China. The sight of these cane-fields, 
together with the encouragement given them by 
a Chinese doctor, who was then living here, 
caused them to plot to make their escape by 
knocking the watch down and swimming on 
shore; but I found out their plans, and soon 
put a stop to them. My hatches are grated 
down, and there is only room enough for one to 
come up atatime. We stood by, and when they 
made the attempt to rush up we knocked them 
back. When they were all quiet we got away as 
soon as possible, and after I had flogged the ring- 
leaders I had no further trouble with them. I 
found a ready sale for them in Cuba at 250 
dollars each, which paid me a handsome profit, 
but the money is not worth the risk we are ex- 
posed to, as from disease alone our lives are daily 
and hourly in danger. The men will sometimes 
make a fearful yell, and leap into the open sea. 
I have been quite Sstontahed to see how foolishly 
some of the American captains would act on such 
occasions. They allow their sentries to fire and 
sink them. I can’t see what they can gain from 
that, as when they have killed them there is an 
end of them, and they are a dead loss. I always 
put salt in the gun, which stings them. Then, I 
lower the boats and pick them up. There are 
few ships in the trade whose losses have been less 
than mine. I have known some to lose one-third 
or more of their cargoes. When I am buying 
them I am half a day sometimes picking out 
fifty able-bodied men. They will give me four 
or five good men, then shove in one with a bad 
mouth, a stiff knee, or a broken hand. On re- 
fusing him, the trade is stopped for awhile, and 
then we go at it again. 1 get four or five more 
good men; then in comes an old one, stupid with 
opium, and when he is made to shew his limbs 
and use them, the effects of the opium make him 
as active as a young man, but I have been so 
long in the trade that I am up to all these moves 
of theirs. Their women would bring a good price 
in Cuba, but the laws of their country will not 
permit them to be taken away. The Chinese are 
required to serve their masters in Cuba eight 
years for four dollars a month. A young and 
stout negro-man is worth from a thousand to 
fourteen hundred dollars, and as I wanted to 
make money quick, I came to St. Kitts with the 
intention of going to the coast of Africa for a 
cargo of slaves, but the English are for ever med- 
dling with other nations’ affairs.’ I could hear 
no more, but feeling that silence on my part 
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would be base cowardice, I said, ‘ Sir, I have been 
a slave, and beg of you to spare my feelings on 
this subject, lest I should give offence.’ Here 
the conversation ceased, and the trafficker in 
human souls began to speak of religion and the 
duties of the Christian world. 

‘‘ By the agreement between the coolie and 
his master, he is to serve eight years for four 
dollars a month. While all will admit that this 
is small wages, yet some may say, ‘ It is better 
than negro Slavery, which pays no wages.’ So 
it would be if the coolies received the four dollars. 
But the fact is, their earnings first go to refund 
the master for his outlay of capital in effecting 
their purchase ; so that, should they be so unfor- 
tunate as to linger out the period of their bond- 
age, it will take each one of them five years, two 
months, and fifteen days, to pay the principal.” 


We append another communication, and 
extracts, forwarded by a gentleman in the 
north of England, calling attention to the 
horrors of the coolie traffic, and. our readers 
will observe with satisfaction, on reference 
to our Parliamentary column, that returns of 
ager relating to it have been moved 
or. 


** Aware of the interest you take in the efforts 
made to prevent a renewal of the slave-trade un- 
der another form with the sanction of the French 
Government, I take the liberty to enclose to you 
two slips from Cape of Good Hope papers rela- 
tive to Chinese coolies, and to state that, from 
conversation which I had lately with the mate 
of a vessel engaged in the conveyance of Chinese 
coolies, I have every reason to believe that the 
transport of them is virtually the same as the 
slave-trade. This was admitted by the young 
man himself, and he informed me, in answer to 
questions, that the Chinese were put on board 
the British vessel with which he was connected 
by Chinese agents, who received so much a-head 
for them, or for bringing them ; that the coolies 
seemed to know nothing of the land whither they 
were going, or of the work in which they were 
to be engaged, and had no security for their re- 
turn to China, if this were practicable; that on 
finding themselves at sea, being carried off they 
knew not whither, they generally became out- 
rageous, and that thus it was such measures as 
are indicated in the extracts I have enclosed were 
considered necessary. 

‘* Believing these men to be kidnapped and en- 
slaved, but having no means of verifying my be- 
lief, I feel bound in spirit to communicate to you 
the information, and to leave the matter in your 
hands. 

‘“©*¢ Danagrous PassENGERS.—The Chinese 
coolies on board the French steamer Francois ap- 
pear to be regarded most suspiciously by the cap- 
tain, officers, and crew. They are kept in the 
waist of the ship, and are awed into rules of dis- 
cipline by hints of a most practical character, 
each sailor being armed with a brace of pistols, 
and two cannons (loaded with grape and canister, 
and protected by a chevaux de frise of spikes), 
being pointed at them from the quarter deck.’ 

*“**'T'he Chinese coolie cargo of the steamer 
Frangois is not of the most pleasant description. 
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There are altogether upwards of 900 of them, 
and there have been two attempts at mutiny 
made by them already. The crew of the ship 
are each constantly armed with a brace of loaded 
pistols. On the poop there are three or four 
cannons loaded with grape, and the poop-rails 
and approaches are all mounted with formidable 
spikes, to prevent the Chinese from reaching the 
guns, in the event of any serious emergency.” 


The Indépendence Belge of the 14th of 
March ult. states that the superior autho- 
rities of the province of Shang-hai have pro- 
hibited emigration, and gives a French trans- 
lation of the text of the decree. The follow- 
ing is a correct English version’of it. 


“ Siné, Taotai of Shanghai, §c., §c., §c., ad= 
dresses the present official communication to 
M. de Montigny, Consul of France. 

“*T have been informed that recently certain 
foreign merchants have, by means of enticin 
promises, induced many poor Chinese to cataik 
on board of trading vessels, and taken them away 
to oa parts. 

“IT find, upon investigation, that these Chi- 
nese are all poor people, who, seduced by the 
prospect held out to them of getting high wages, 
willingly consent to enter into contracts for 
labour and to expatriate themselves. 

** Then their parents and relatives, whom they 
leave without means of existence, fall into the 
deepest misery, and often die of starvation. 

‘“‘ Our Emperors, moved by those sentiments of 
compassion which they have always entertained 
for the people, have taught them to obey the 
divine law, enjoining parents to love their chil- 
dren, and children to love their parents, and to 
be their stay and comfort when they are old. 
But if these children quit their country, who is to 
take care of their parents? Does not such a 
course disturb the harmony which exists between 
heaven and earth ? 

‘* All my efforts must be directed to prevent 
this state of things. Wherefore I beseech you, 
most noble Consul, to tell your countrymen that 
by inducing the Chinese to expatriate themselves, 
they seriously violate the fundamental laws of 
the empire, and also contravene the clauses of the 
treaty which your noble empire has concluded 
with China. 

«¢ You will understand, I am sure, noble Consul, 
how necessary it is to put a stop to these expa- 
triations, and I hope you will be so good as to 
give your countrymen orders accordingly. 

‘‘ This is the object of the present official com- 
munication. 

“© Hieun-Pung, 7th year, 7th month, 14th day 
‘* (28th November, 1857).” 


SIERRA LEONE. 


We adverted in our last to the gross mis- 
government of the Crown settlements on 
the coust of Western Africa, but especially of 
the colony of Sierra Leone. The attention 
which is now being paid to that quarter of 
the world invests with peculiar interest 


every circumstance connected with the ad- 





oes af affairs along the whole line 








of eoast, for it is undeniably true of countries | 
ax of children, that their early training ma- 
terially influertces their ultimate character. 
A young nation cannot be oppressed, and 
complain hopelessly, or suffer desparingly, 
without detriment to its energies. Bad 
government produces bad subjects, as surely 
as evil example in the ts results in vi- 
cious practices in the children. An example 
of oppression set by the governing officers of 
a colony, reacts perniciously upon the moral 
character of the governed, predisposing them 
to intrigue and petty tyranny, and under-| 
mining those principles of uprightness and | 
honest dealing which lie at the equally | 
of sound government as of the happiness and 

ity of a people. Sierra Leone, with 
its population of 62,000—according to the 
census of 1856—two-thirds of whom are 
liberated Africans, the majority of the re- 





mainder natives, and the rest Euro- 
peans, is peculiarly circumstanced. It is the 
seat of West-African Government, in so far 


as it is the residence of the Queen’s delegate 
in those parts. It is a Crown colony, there- 
fore is practically under despotie rule, the 
Governor not bemg amenable to a represen- 
tative body having the power to control his | 
actions in any way Hence the local patron- 
age is virtually in his hands, and his powers 
for good or evil are almost supreme. It is 
the centre of an extensive trade ; is the gene- 
ral rendezvous of the British squadron; the 
seat of two important courts—the Mixed 
Commission and the Vice-Admiralty ; is the 
residence of many British merchants, who 
have embarked considerable capital in com- 
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The seven who sit in state as rulers exercise 
both legislative and executive functions. In 
virtue of his office, the Governor is the head 
of the Council. The Colonial Secretary, the 
Chief Justice, and the Collector of Customs, 
are also ex-officio Members of it. But the 
Governor possesses the further power.of no- 
minati three other Members necessary 
to constitute a complete Council, so that, 
practically, he has a casting vote in the event 
of a difference of opinion, a right which 
places unlimited power in his hands. Now, 
these seven pass all laws and regulations, 
levy all taxes, and are not accountable to the 
tax-payers for the expenditure of the same. 
Hence no return is made of receipts and 
disbursements; but when money is wanted 
it is raised, and to pay the impost levied is 
all the le know of the economy of 
Government. Yet there is 2 civil list of 
75,000/., the a jation of which it were 
well to sei oak taal It were also 
well to know what that is useful is done with 
the product of the impost of five per cent. 
on all merchandize imported ; with that of 
the special additional duty on certain other 
articles; with that of the ad valorem land- 
tax, which presses so sorely upon the people, 
the power of proving the value of the land- 
tax being vested in the hands of the Colo- 
nial Secretary and the Police Magistrate ; 
with that resulting from the tax on all coun- 
try produc e, rice, &c., and on horses, 
carriages, houses, &e. These are a few of 
the financial points which require looking 
into; and an investigation would probably 
bring to light facts tending to shew how 





merce ; and is also the ‘resort of numerous 


native traders, who, in exchange for our | 


manufactures, give us indigenous products 
im return, and are thus, through the instru- 
mentality of commerce, the pioneers of civi- 
lization amongst their swarthy brethren of the 
interior, as bees become the agents, in Na- 
ture’s hands, of those variations and improve- 


ments in blossom and fruit which render | 


the vegetable world so rich in its power to 
minister to the comfort and happiness of 
man. We assert, emphatically, that the 
moral effect of a flourishing African colony 
upon the very element, wherever it 
exists, would be incalculable; and as the 
friends of a free Afriea, it is our duty to 
point out, and to endeavour to remove, the 
obstacles that impede the development of 
its resources, and retard the civilization of 
its people. 

Sierra Leone is at this moment badly 
governed. ‘The very foundations of govern- 
ment there are rotten. It may have still the 
Charter of Justice, granted to it by George 
the Third, but it has fallen into disuetude, 
and is a dead letter ;—nay, instead of being 
the Magna Charter of African freedom, it 
has become an instrument of oppression. | 


grievously oppressive is this system in all 
| its bearings, and probably some few to de- 
| monstrate the necessity of an immediate and 


| a radical . 
| But Shes eheil be said of the practice ‘of 
_monopolizing employments? of giving one 
| official several situations, so that there are 
| Government Officers at this time holding two, 
three, four, five, and even six different ap- 
sag Mr. Armstrong, to wit, is the 
olice Magistrate, with a salary of, we be- 
lieve, 500/. a year; but he is also the Re- 
ceiver of what are called Unrepresented 
Estates, and has large pay for that. He is 
also Coroner, with a salary of 100/. a year ; 
a Member of Council likewise — paid of 
course--and he is M of the Western 
District, with 250/. a year (at least this was 
the sum), and two horses’ allowance of two 
shillings and sixpence each, though the two 
may be kept for one shilling. Great, in- 
deed, must be the activity of Mr. Armstrong, 
if he can discharge the duties of all these 
offices with efficiency ; it is, in fact, impossi- 
ble, or almost all of them are sinecures. 
There is, however, a system in vogue in this 
highly-favoured colony (for officials), which 
throws some light upon the manner in which 
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one individual may enjoy the emoluments 
arising from several situations, without, 
therefore, — compelled to discharge the 
functions attaching to them. It is the doing 
things by deputy, and by deputy-deputy. 
True, this is contrary to the Charter of Jus- 
tice, but, then, “‘ we are a long way from Eng- 
land, and nobedy cares about Sierra Leone.” 
Let us instance one case, that of Mr. Monta- 

e. This gentleman was Clerk of the 

rown, and Master of the Court of Recorder, 
with a salary of 4001. a year. He was pro- 
moted to be Acting Chief Justice, with a 
salary of 750/.; but he did not, therefore, 
think it needful to surrender his former 
office. With the knowledge and consent of 
the Governor, he appoints, as Acting Master 
of the Court of Recorder, and Acting Clerk 
of the Crown, one Mr. Grange, giving him 
200/. a year; an economical arrangement b 
which he pocketed the remaining 200/. of the 
official salary. Now, Mr. Grange, following 
the example of his patron, and being’ pro- 
bably fond of ease as well as sinecures, no- 
minates, as Acting-acting Master of the 
Court of Recorder, and Acting-acting Clerk 
of the Crown, one Isaac Fitzjohn, giving 
him 1007. a year, pocketing the balance, 
without ever coming down to the office to 
dip his official pen in official ink and scratch 
his official name on official paper. The moral of 
this true fable is, that if Mr. Fitzjohn can do 
for 1007. a year what Mr. Grange and Mr. 
Montague have agreed not to do, and yet to 
receive 300/, a year for, the colony is either 
miserably served, or ‘Mr. Isaac Fitzjohn is 
wretchedly paid, or the colony might do 
without the batch, and without the office. 
We wonder what the Governor would say if 
he found his man-servant kicking his heels 
under the verandah of Government House, 
looking at his deputy smoking a pipe, whilst 
a deputy-deputy was cleaning the guber- 
natorial boots. A difference would exist, 
but certainly no distinction. 

Yet this is how the colony of Sierra Leone 
is governed. We shall return to the subject, 
for, alas! it is not exhausted. 

We may here record, and we do so with 
much satisfaction, as indicative of an approach- 
ing change, that on the 19th ult. a deputation 
from the Aborigines’ Protection Society had 
an interview with Lord Stanley, M.P., at 
the Colonial Office. The deputation con- 
sisted of Mr. S. Christy, M.P., Mr. C. Gil- 
nin, M.P., Mr. H. Pease, M.P., General 
Thompson, M.P., the Revs. H. Richard and 
J. Burnet, Dr. Hodgkin, Messrs. R. N. Fow- 
ler, Malcolm Lewin, Gerald Ralston, J. 
Mayfield, F. E. Fox, G. L. Neighbour, W. 
Janson, R. Alsop, A. K. Isbister, Edmund 
Fry, and F. W. Chesson. The object was 
to present a Memorial on the subjects that 
engage this useful Association, prominent 

‘amongst which was the misgovernment of 
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Sierra Leone. The Memorial set forth, at 
considerable length, facts illustrative of the 
allegations made under this head, referrin 
especially to the case of Mr. Dailey, and that 
of the New Era. Our limited space pre- 
cludes us from inserting this portion of the 
Memorial, but the subjoined sentiments are 
a fair specimen of the spirit and point of this 
valuable document, and have our cordial con- 
currence. 

** Apart from the fact, that it is the duty of 
England to ensure good government, and the just 
administration of the laws in all her colonies, it 
is obvious that settlements, like those on the 
West Coast of Africa, possess additional claims 
to her watchful and generous protection. It is 
likewise essential to her honour, as an Anti- 
slavery Power, and to the success of her efforts to 
abolish the slave-trade, and to promote the civi- 
lization of Africa, that she should confer upon 
her African subjects the blessings of a just and 
enlightened government. We regret to state, 
that whatever may have been the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, such a policy has 
not been carried out; and the consequence has 
been, that many serious evils have arisen, which 
we earnestly hope your Lordship will adopt mea- _ 
sures to abolish.” 

In his reply, Lord Stanley said, that with 
regard to the abuses alleged to exist in the 
government of Sierra Leone, as his atten- 
tion had only then been directed to the sub- 
ject, he could not say much upon it, but he 
would promise to inquire into it, and to make 
himself acquainted with all the facts of the 
case. 

This, we repeat, is a highly encouraging 
announcement, and a hopeful sign. 


RE-OPENING OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


WE publish the following statement, on the 
authority of a South-American newspaper. 
A few weeks will place us in possession of 
fuller details if the circumstance is true, or 
of a trustworthy contradiction. We know, 
however, that the articlesin the Times news- 
paper have been productive of much mis- 
chief. In the Senate at Washington the 
pro-slavery Members have openly expressed 
their satisfaction at what they designate a 
“favourable change in public sentiment in 
England on the subject of Slavery and the 
slave-trade.” It is quite certain that the 
anti-slavery party must not relax in their 
efforts to check the attempts interested par- 
ties in this country are making to revive a 
feeling, if not in favour of a resumption of 
the slave-trade, at least of a traffic in men 
which is not a shade better. 

The following are the extracts copied from 
the New-York Tribune of a recent date :— 


«An editorial article in the Mew Orleans 
Delta, of the 25th, asserts, that the South has 
already opened the slave-trade, and that a regu- 
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lar dépét has been established on the Pearl River, 
in Mississippi, where cargoes have been received, 
the sold, nih ony a Pigene Delta 
sa vessels eng in the trade generally 
ey French flag, because the British cruisers 
on the African coast will not trouble it. 

‘* The brig Helen had been seized at New York, 
and certain parties committed to prison on a 
charge of fitting her out as a slaver.’ 


The Boston correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing thence on the 2d ultimo, has 
the following :— 


**T learn that Lord Napier has addressed to 
the United-States Government’ a document on 
the subject of the slave-trade, and that General 
Cass is preparing an elaborate reply to the - 
ments it contains. I have more than once had 
occasion to advert to this subject, and to the 
monstrous proceedings carried on under the 
United-States flag, almost, it might be said, 
with the sanction of the United-States Govern- 
ment; and I mentioned, several months ago, my 
conviction that the renewal of the traffic by an 
European power would be the signal for increased 
activity in introducing negroes from Africa into 
the territory of the United States. This, we are 
assured by information from New Orleans, has 
already actually been done ; and it is positively 
affirmed that a cargo of slaves, having escaped 
from the African coast under the French flag, 
have been landed in Louisiana. That Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take vigorous steps to 
repress this iniquitous traffic I am well assured, 
but I feel, at the same time, convinced that they 
need look for no genuine co-operation, and for no 

pathy, from the present Government of the 
nited States. — from the private convie- 
tions of Messrs. Buchanan and Cass, must be 
viewed, unfortunately, the unconcealed proclivi- 
ties of the party which controls the Executive, 
and the fact that a concession to liberly at the 
present time, when the slave power finds itself 
attacked in its very stronghold, and by its own 
mercenaries of the past, would bea measure that 
no President of Mr. Buchanan’s mould dare 
aR On the contrary, I have every reason 
to believe that Mr. Secretary Cass will remon- 
strate with Great Britain for the ‘ annoyance’ 
which is caused to the ‘ African trade’ by British 
cruisers, and that he will endeavour to secure a 
total immunity from disturbance for the stars 
and stripes over whatever craft they may be 
hoisted. Aslaver, the bark Helen, was seized in 
New York on Friday last, as she was on the 
point of putting to sea. I understand that this 
seizure was made in consequence of representa- 
tions issuing from Her Majesty’s Consul from 
the port of New York. ‘The destination of this 
vessel was known in Boston three months ago, 
but it was doubted at the time whether any at- 
tempt to stop her would be made.” 


Sei 


SLAVE-TRADE RETURNS. 


On the 26th of February last, Lord Brougham 
gave notice that, on the following Monday, 
the Ist of March, he would put a question to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs respecting 
the Slave-trade Returns. Our readers are 
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aware that these important documents are 
never — to Parliament until quite 
the end of the Session, sometimes—as last 
year for instance—not until the House has 
risen; so that, practically, the Slave-trade 
Papers bringing information to the end of 
1856, were not available for use until this 
present Session of 1858. The inconvenience 
of such tardiness in their production is ob- 
vious. Annually a sum of money is voted 
away—amounting in the egate to a 
saillion nen aati the sappueien of the 
slave-trade.. It is not voted in bulk under 
this head, but is distributed in the Navy 
Estimates, in those for the Maintenance of 
the Mixed Commission Courts, the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, &c. &c.; so that it is 
difficult indeed to get at the precise sum that 
is thus voted away, though we are not ex- 
ceeding’ bounds when we set it at a million 
sterling. The question naturally arises, what 
is done for thie tetge sum? But no Member 
of the House is in a position to answer it, nor 
to check the items of expenditure. And 
were one, more venturesome than his col- 
ss to rise in his place, and, Blue Book 
in » oppose certain grants, or to require 
some satisfactory account of their appropria- 
tion, the Minister for the time being would 
complacently refer his honourable friend to 
the date of the Returns, and, with a knowi 
wink to his supporters, remind him that 
the votes for the year 1856 had been granted 
—a joke which would cause the Honourable 
Member to be assailed with shouts of 
laughter, and add one more bell to the Mini- 
sterial coif. Under these circumstances, the 
votes for the suppression of the slave-trade 
are , year after yeur, and scarcely any 
one is the wiser. 

Now, there is no obstacle to the earlier pro- 
duction of the Slave-trade Returns that 
cannot easily be surmounted; und the im- 
portance of having them earlier is unques- 
tionable. Our Consuls at Rio de Janeiro and 
at Havana are the most remote, but, even in 
their case, their Annual Report may always 
be delivered at the Foreign Office within a 
month of its date; and certainly the two 
volumes containing them, and the informa- 
tion received from other quarters, might be 
presented to Parliament before Easter, so as 
to afford Members an opportunity of exa- 
mining them, and acting upon their con- 
tents. Lord Brougham’s motion, therefore, 
was extremely opportune ; and though it un- 
fortunately happened that the day on which 
he made it was one selected by the Earl of 
Derby to present his Ministerial Statement, 
and the strangers in the ry of the House 
of Peers, as well as the House of Peers 
itself, were in a state of indecorous anxiety 
to hear the new Premier, the veteran Abo- 
litionist put his question, and carried his 
point, in spite of the derisive laughter with - 
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which his statement was greeted. We know, 
too, that his Lordship has not been content 
with simply putting his question in the 
House of ae but has urged the Earl of 
Malmesbury privately upon it. The result 
has been an explanation, to the effect that 
the present detective ai nts at the 
Foreign Office preclude 

aration and presentation of the Slave-trade 

eturns, but that all possible despatch shall 
be used to submit them to Parliament, and 
that measures will be immediately taken 
to ensure their delivery, in future, before 
Easter. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE subjoined reports of proceedings in Par- 
liament, on Anti-slavery og during 
the pa month, are inserted by way of re- 
cord : 


THE IMMIGRATION SLAVE-TRADE. 


House of Lords, March 16. 

“ Lord BrovaHaw, in presenting a Petition 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, said he wished to draw the attention of 
the Noble Lord, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to thestatement he wasaboutto make. He 
wished, at the outset, to say he attached no 
blame to the French Government in any part 
of the proceedings he was about to mention ; 
on the contrary, there could be no doubt that 
they entirely disapproved of them, and that, 
so far as they were not able to prevent, they 
sincerely and heartily lamented them. It 
had been represented to him (Lord 
Brougham), according to intelligence re- 
ceived from most respectable quarters, and 
he had himself read five or six letters from 

rsons who were well known in the island 
of Guadaloupe, and all of whom occupied a 
respectable station in that island, that there 
ad boon recently passed by the Government 
of Guadaloupe, under the name of a régle- 
ment de police, or a kind of Vagrant Act, a 
law which had an immediate and direct ten- 
dency to reduce to a state of Slavery the free 
negroes in that land, and thus to counteract 
the law which was passed in 1848—almost, 
he (Lord Brougham) ventured to say, the 
only good act of the Provisional Government 
of France—for the emancipation of the ne- 

roes in the French colonies. This was a 

ackward movement on the part of the au- 
thorities of Guadaloupe, and was accom- 
plished, no doubt, without the knowledge, 
and much more without the approval, of 
the Government in the mother country. And 
why did he say that no blame attached to 
the French Government? For the reason 
that that réglement had been followed, as he 
was informed, by our own countrymen in 
Jamaica. He was told that an Act had passed 
the Jamaica Assembly, very nearly to the 
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same effect in certain of its provisions, and 
which, under the name of a Vagrant Act, 
might have the effect of reducing free ne- 
oes to a state of little better than Slavery. 
That such an Act had ever received the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government was ut- 
He (Lord Brougham) 
doubted whether, indeed, it had yet come 
over to this country. Then, with respect to 
the practice of free-negro importation, he 
would beg to state, further, that the greatest 
suffering attended the system of purchasing 
of <der free eatng? Africa, and then 
pretending to carry them into what was 
nothing but a state of bondage. Some short 
time since amerchant of Marseilles had fitted 
out a vessel called the Stella, for the purpose 
of calling at Loango and other places on the 
African coast, and purchasing as many of 
these free negroes as he could. By his con- 
tract he was limited in price, and was allowed 
to give only a certain sum—some 40 dollars 
for each negro. He found, however, that 
other merchants, Spanish and Portuguese— 
but more of the former than the latter—who 
had no control as to price, were also in the 
market, which they swept, and a ay 
he had great difficulty in completing 
cargo. He did so at length, however, by 
taking those negroes who had been left, and 
shipped them, to a larye number, on board 
his vessel. Owing to the deficiency of pro- 
visions, as to quantity and quality, and the 
want of proper care, some thirty-three per 
cent. of these unfortunate negroes that were 
shipped died on the e. The 600 that 
remained were landed in Guadaloupe, at 
Basse-terre ; but no preparation or provision 
was made for them ; and whilst some were 
taken to other parts, others found their way 
across the island. But a number of about 
110 were in put on board a coasting 
vessel, and these so-called free negroes were 
treated precisely as if they had been slaves 
in the time of the old execrable African 
trade. These free negroes were crammed 
into the hold of the vessel, like animals in a 
kennel, to the number of between eighty 
and ninety, some eight or ten only being 
allowed to remain on deck, and only so 
allowed because the hold was filled. The 
vessel struck on a rock and foundered on her 
passage, and every one of these unfortunate 
beings thus crowded into the hold perished. 
Thus it was that the old slave-trade was re- 
vived, under a new name. In all this he 
(Lord Brougham) repeated, that he believed 
no blame attached to the French Govern- 
ment ; and, indeed, with respect to this sub- 
ject, he had authority of a most respectable 
character, viz. that of our own Commis- 
sioners, who had inquired into different plans 
of emigration, as carried on in French and 
English vessels. We had no such traffic in 
free negroes to the West from the East In- 
dies; but with respect to the transport of 
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coolies from the East Indies, a different mode 
of accommodation was provided on board 
the French and English vessels. The result 
of the Commissioners’ inquiry was that, as a 
general result, there was much less mortality 
on board the French than on board the 
English ships; and this state of things was 
certainly well deserving the consideration of 
the Government. (Hear, hear.) 

“ The Earl of Matmxssury could only as- 
sure his noble and learned friend that, at any 
time when he gave him notice of his wish to 
obtain any information, he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) would do his best to procure it 
for him. Since he had been in occupation 
of the office he then held, no information had 
been received from Her Majesty’s Consul 
with regard to the particular occurrence re- 
ferred to by his noble friend as having hap- 
pened at Guadaloupe. He agreed with his 
noble and learned friend that it was im- 
portant to ascertain whether this new French 
plan of carrying slaves across the Atlantic 
was still followed, or whether the old prac- 
tices with which Her Majesty’s Government 
had already interfered were renewed: the 
two things being, as he thought, a distinction 
without a difference. (Hear.) With respect 
to his noble and learned friend’s observations 
as to the passage of coolies, he thought he 
could not take so sanguine a view as his 
noble friend. He was afraid great sufferings 
and great loss of life took place in the passage 
from the East Indies and China. Only two 
or three days since, he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) had seen papers at the Foreign Office 
which cuaianed him that the system re- 
quired a closer surveillance. 

“ Lord BrovcuHam begged also to call his 
noble friend’s attention to the use which was 
made by the Spanish traders of the French 
flag, to such an extent as to prevent any in- 
terference by the inspection of vessels. 

“The subject then dropped.” 

LABOURERS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
House of Lords, March 21. 

“Lorp Brovenam begged to put a 
question to the Noble Lord, the Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, respecting legislation, 
which he understood had been going on in 
the West Indies in a retrograde course, tend- 
ing to reduce the emancipated slaves to—if 
not their former condition—something very 
nearly approaching to it. He had informa- 
tion on the subject from a very respectable 
clergyman in one of the colonies of the West 
Indies, whom he should take especial care 
not to name, being wise by the experience of 
former times, from what had happened in 
the celebrated case of Smith, the Missionary, 
who was persecuted to death in that part of 
the world. He hoped and trusted that the 
Act referred to had not yet become law ; be- 
cause, though, for aught he knew to the 
contrary, there might be good and excellent 
previsions in it, he was informed that some 
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of the provisions, which were numerous, were 
of an exceptionable character. It is stated, 
amongst other things, that the emigrants, as 
they were called, whether coolies, Chinese, 
or African negroes, when they are brought 
to the island, are not to be allowed to choose 
their own masters, but are to be apportioned 
or allotted by a public officer, called the Emi- 
ig Commissioner ; that they are to be 
ept under the strictest superintendence ; 
that they are compelled to work every day 
in the year for nine or ten hours, with the 
exception of Sundays and three holidays; 
that they are not allowed to absent themselves 
from their master’s ground, and that if they 
should go from that ground they are liable 
to be seized without a warrant; that if they 
should be found five miles distant from it 
or out of the parish, they might be arrested 
and commnietict without a warrant to hard 
labour, or be sentenced to imprisonment for 
so many days, with or without hard labour ; 
and that whoever employed them should be 
liable to a severe penalty. He hoped and 
trusted the Act had not received the sanction 
of the Government at home, at least as re- 
ded those most exceptionable parts of it. 
V hilst these things were being done in one 
of our own colonies, it gave him inexpressible 
satisfaction to be ablé to state that, at that 
very moment, Russia was making great pro- 
gress in the right direction towards the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and that Russian serf- 
dom was no longer what it was a very few 
years ago. To the honour of the Emperor 
of Russia, and his councillors, serfdom in 
Russia would be brought to a very speedy 
termination. He hoped his noble friend 
would be able to assure him that the Act to 
which he referred had not received the sanc- 
tion of the Government at home, and that 
he would have no objection to have a copy of 
it laid upon their Lordship’s table. 

“The Karl of CanNaRvVON stated that an 
Act had arrived from the West Indies, within 
the last few days, and was under considera- 
tion. He therefore need not tell his noble 
friend that it had not, as yet, received the 
Royal assent, and he would express no 
opinion as to the substance or general bear- 
ing of that Act, because it was under con- 
sideration. Though they should be ready to 
give all the assistance that could be legiti- 
mately and reasonably given to remove the 
inconvenience that was complained of re- 
specting the deficiency of labour in the West 
Indies, it was the duty of the Government 
to guard most jealously, and watch most 
closely, every Bill that had for its object the 
immigration of free labourers. He had no 
objection to lay this Act on the table, though 
it was not usual to lay such measures on the 
table until they received the Royal assent.” 

AFRICANS AS SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 
House of Lords, March 22. 
“The Earl of ELLENborouGH— My Lords,I 
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much regret [had leftthe Housewhen mynoble 
and learned friend opposite (Lord Brougham) 

ut a question last evening to my noble 
Friend the Under-Secretary for War, with 
respect to a plan which my noble and learned 
friend supposed was about to be carried into 
execution for recruiting for the Indian ser- 
vice on the Western Coast of Africa. I will 
explain to him exactly how the matter 
stands. It is quite true that a plan was enter- 
tained for enlisting on the Western Coast of 
Africa a class of men called Kroomen, many 
of whom at present form, and have always 
formed, part of the crews of Her Majesty’s 
ships ; and so little is this done in the dark, 
that the pay of the Kroomen has been in- 
cluded in allthe naval estimates published 
for a great number of years. There is there- 
fore no deceit or concealment about the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) I will tell my noble 
and learned friend why I entertained this 
proposal. I wish to save the lives of English 
soldiers, und to increase the efficiency of the 
English vig | in India. I am also desirous 
of enabling the Indian Government to send 
the Naval Brigade to China, where its ser- 
vices are much wanted at present. My noble 
and learned friend knows very well the posi- 
tion in which the Indian army now stands. 
Formerly we had the assistance of a large 
force of native soldiers, who did duty under 
exposure to the sun; while the European 
troops were kept under cover, ready to fight, 
indeed, whenever that was necessary, but 
subject to none of the inconveniences and 
dangers of the climate which could possibly 
be avoided. During the last year, unfortu- 
nately, we have had reason to distrust the 
native soldiers, who cannot now be relied 
upon in the same degree as before. One of 
the greatest dangers which pressed upon us 
arose from the circumstance that the native 
army was altogether uniform in its formation, 
and in case of mutiny was likely to act in a 
body. Hence it is desirable, if possible, so to 
compose the army in future as to destroy 
that uniformity, and to give less cohesion to 
its different parts, in order to render combi- 
nation in mutiny more difficult. With these 
views, I thought it most desirable to obtain 
the assistance of these persons in India. At 
the mouths of the Ganges and the Irrawaddy 
they would now perform more useful service 
than they render on board Her Majesty’s 
ships on the coast of Africa. I understand 
they are most excellent seamen indeed. 
(Hear.) They average 5 feet 9 inches in 
height; they eat nothing but rice, which is 
particularly convenient in Bengal ; they have 
very small pay, and at the end of their ser- 
vice they do not care to receive money, but 
are ready to accept payment in commodities, 
taking their muskets with them, and going 
away perfectly satisfied. They can be most 
useful in war, being dead-shots, and they 
can hit at the extreme limit to which a 
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bullet will carry. I was therefore desirous 
of employing them, and, as they possess all 
these qualities, I believe they would turn out 
most useful as light troops in front of an 
army. But we wanted to employ them in 
the first instance on rivers, by way of experi- 
ment, to see whether they will not perform 
their duty. Unfortunately, it was found that 
this could not be done without an alteration 
in the terms of the Mutiny Act. The moment 
I understood this, I wrote to my hon. and 
gallant friend at the head of the War Depart- 
ment. The third reading of the Mutiny Bill 
stood for Monday, and I requested that the 
necessary alteration should be made in it. It 
seems, however, that, according to the usual 
practice, no alteration except a technical one 
can be made on the third reading of that 
measure; and the plan could not therefore 
be carried out. As soon as I became aware 
of this fact, I wrote to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors on the subject. 

‘Lord Brovenam said he had put his 
question last night in his noble friend’s ab- 
sence because he understood that the gallant 
officers who were to be employed on this 
service on the coast of Africa were to leave 
town that morning. [The Earl of Ellen- 
borough.—Of course; because the mail goes 
to-night.] Although he did not doubt that 
some measure might be devised for obtainin 
the valuable services of well-trained an 
disciplined negroes, yet he could not but 
regard with the greatest suspicion any opera- 
tions performed upon the coast of Africa, 
even with respect to Kroomen, because if it 
were necessary to raise troops upon a consi- 
derable scale, as, for instance, four or five 
regiments, he knew that the inevitable con- 
sequences must be to run counter to the reso- 
lution which had been agreed to unani- 
mously by their Lordships upon the 17th of 
July last, in an Address to Her Majesty. 
That Address prayed Her Majesty to use her 
best endeavours to prevent all operations upon 
the coast of Africa connected with the emi- 
gration of what are called free negroes, and 
all operations which had a tendency directly 
or indirectly to promote the African slave- 
trade, by encouraging the purchase, and libe- 
ration he would admit, of negroes either 
captured in war, or otherwise obtained. Now, 
he was perfectly convinced that, unless the 
greatest possible precaution were adopted, the 
plan suggested by the Noble Earl would end 
in enlisting, not merely Kroomen, but in 
taking free negroes—which meant captives 
ransomed or slaves purchased. He confessed 
that he was exceedingly gratified that, from 
whatever cause it might have arisen, the 
scheme of the Noble Earl had been for the 
present delayed. 

“The Earl of DEersy rose to protest against 
the doctrine laid down by the noble and 
learned Lord, that to make the services of the 
Kroomen available for military purposes 











ould lead to the recognition of the princi 
Kroomen had f - fe en 
or many years lo 
the British service; and the ae 
learned Lord knew as well'as he did that, 
although there was a very small i 
of the ns on the coast of Africa in a 
siden, there never had been the 
slightest doubt that those Kroomen were per- 
fectly free men, and were perfectly able to 
dispose of their own services, and perfectl 
aware of the value of those services ; 


ENLISTMENT OF KROOMEN. 
House of Commons, March 26. 

“Mr. G. Vansrrrart asked the Secretary 
for War whether the project for enlistin 
Kroomen or others on the coast of Africa 
been definitively abandoned, or only de- 
ferred; and whether any had been 
taken to ascertain the practicability of en- 
listing Caffres or other natives in the Cape 
or elsewhere for service in India, or other 

where the climate had proved de- 
structive to the health of troops. 

“Mr. H. Barrie had to state that the 
project had been entertained by the Govern- 
ment of employing a certain number of 
en “ea the eon Africa, who, it 
was thought, might vantageously em- 
ployed in the flotilla on the Ganges, in re- 
ae Naval Brigade, who suf- 

very much from the heat and the 
nature of the climate; but it afterwards 
appeared that an alteration in the Mutiny 
Act would be necessary for the purpose ; and 
as that Act had been passed through the 
House, the project of course fell to the ground. 
Various propositions had been submitted to 
the Government for the employment of 
Malays, Caffres, Chinese, Hottentots (a 
laugh), and other races in various parts of the 
world, but no decision had yet been come to 
on any of those ions. 

“Mr. Lowr asked whether the Kroomen 
were to be employed in the service of Her 
Majesty, or in that of the Bast-India Com- 
pany; whether the Government would have 
any objection to produce the instructions 
given to the officers who were to have been 
sent out toenlist Kroomen ; and whether they 
would lay on the table the clause of the Mu- 
tiny Act which applied to this case. 

Mr. BaiLiie was unable to answer the 
question of the Right Hon. Gentleman at the 
moment, and hoped he would repeat it on a 
future occasion. 

CHINESR EMIGRANTS. 
“ Ma. CARDWELL moved an Address, for 
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copies of any recent communications to or 
from the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, 
Board of Trade, and any other department 
of Her Majesty’s Government, on the subject 
of mortality on board British ships carrying 
emigrants to China. 

“ Agreed te.”’ 











THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue following extracts from a letter from 
the Rev. H. Townsend have been forwarded 
to us for ——- and will be read with 
interest. contain quite recent intelli- 
ag of the Niger Expedition, and confirm 

is previous remarks, published in our co- 
lumns, respecting the French “ Immigration 
Scheme,” the cotton trade, and the value of 
labour in Africa. 

“ Abbeokuta, Dec. 28th, 1857. 

‘*Wedo not Jook at the case (French Immi- 
0% from the West Indies, but Africa. 

ey buy slaves; they cannot buy a free man. 
The seller does not care what becomes of the 
slave; he sells him as ‘an article of merchandize, 
and the trade is encouraged by, and to the ex- 
tent of, the demand. 

“With regard to the circumstances of the 
labouring population here, I will give you a fact 
of a young man, not a slave by right, but who 
became such on account of a debt of 50,000 
cowries.* I lent him this sum, and gave him 
monthly employment, first at 7000 per month, 
and then at 8000. In the course of eleven 
months he cleared off the debt, besides maintain- 
ing himself. His wages during the whole time 
were 84,000 cowries ; hence he is able to lay by 
a sum more than the half of the whole, and lives 
in his own country, among his own friends and 
associates, the whole time. Can it be imagined 
that a young man, free to choose, would em- 
brace the Frenchman's offer when his own coun- 
try does so much for him? The young man 
received, every month, his full wages; he paid 
back what he deemed fit.” 

The cases of self-redemption are, accord- 
ing to the writer, of frequent occurrence. 
The loans he has made on this account have 
been punctually repaid. 


“ There is sugar-cane here, as all the children 
can well testify. It is not made into sugar, the 
art is not known, but they make sweetmeats of 
its juice. 

** Since my last from Lagos (Au 27th), 
700 bales of cotton have been sent off from here ; 
614 of that number have been shipped at Lagos. 
Mr. has the sale of them; they are all 
sent tohim. 1am sure you will be pleased to 
hear this; we regard it as very important. 

** You will have heard of the loss of the Niger 
Expedition vessel on the rocks above Rabba. I re- 
ceived a letter last Friday, the 25th, from Mr. 
Crowther, who is with the expedition. They are all 
well, some exploring the river, and others watch- 
ing the wreck to get up such goods as may be 
saved. The letter is dated the 12th or 13th of this 
month. This is again important; it enables us 





* 3000 cowries are, probably, worth 4s. or 5s. 
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to communicate with each other, even when the 
river is dry, or otherwise blocked up.* 

“ You will be glad to hear that the children 
are all well. Little Alit appears to be a na- 
tive of a tribe called Bassa, on the Niger. 

‘* My wife has a great charge, a school of girls 
(boarders), several of whom are growing into 
womanhood. The little orphan is nursed by his 
adopted mother, one of our first converts. It 
was her own act; she came to us for advice re- 
specting him. 

“The war with Aiba is over, and the place 
destroyed. Many, very many, lives were lost, 
and hundreds are in captivity. Many of our 
converts were obliged to go, just as soldiers are 
in our country. One brought four captives 
back; he shewed them all to me; the oldest, 
about fourteen or fifteen, with a little sister at 
her back; the mother died of natural illness 
during the siege. He will not sell one of them 
away; he regards them as a trust committed 
to him. Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have to give up one to his chief, but he has given 
him money instead. He wishes them to be ran- 
somed by their relations, or their own efforts. 

“ This war has brought many within sound of 
the gospel. It was o to Aiba long since, 
and rejected by the chiefs: so bitter were they 
that they killed one who was for it. That is 
long before this war was commenced. 

** J. Baptist (Dasalu) is well.” 








THE FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 


In our last issue we published, from a 
Number of the New York Tribune, a brief 
account of the colony of fugitive slaves 
settled at Buxton, Canada West. From an- 
other Number of the same journal, we append 
the following account of 


THE NEGROES OF TORONTO. 


“The neighbouring British provinces have 
long been the wg of the fugitive slave, and 
every increase on this side of the border of the 
rigour of the laws to ensure his return to his 
master, causes him to look with more eager 
longing to a country in which his liberty is secure 
and he possesses the same political rights as the 
rest of mankind. There the law is a protector, 
and the public, always more rigidly virtuous when 
the crime to be condemned is that of a neighbour, 
will see that it is neither violated nor evaded. 
The desire of safety and of political equality, 
valued the more highly from its being strenuously 
denied, has attracted numbers of coloured men, 
both fugitive slaves and free, to a climate natu- 
rally ungenial to them. What have been the 
effects of this security and this political equality 
upon them? Have they improved morally and 
socially? Have they become more industrious 
and more intelligent? or, in the absence of all 
restraint, have they become idler and more 
vicious? Are they capable, under favourable 





* Rabba to Lagos 300 miles, twenty days. 
‘ T A little captive boy who joined, with a na- 
tive Christian woman, in entreating H. T. to 
ransom him. He was, otherwise, to be sent 


away for sale. ‘The price of a child is about five 
pounds, 
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circumstances, of becoming good citizens in @ 
well-ordered community? or is there a want in 
their organization, which renders the overseer and 
the taskmaster necessary to their well-being? 
A hurried trip through a portion of Upper 
Canada, undertaken as a relaxation from pro- 
fessional toil and care, has enabled the writer to 
answer some of these questions, at least to his 
own satisfaction. He claims {no peculiar fitness 
for his task, beyond an honest desire to learn the 
truth—to see facts as they exist, uncoloured as far 
as possible by prejudice or theory; and if, with 
every well-wisher ef his race, he hoped to find 
the coloured man improved, both morally and 
socially, by his elevation in the political scale, his 
anticipations were that circumstances and the 
short lapse of time had hitherto prevented such 
improvement. 

‘There is in Canada a remarkable want of 
accurate statistical information regarding the 
people of colour. Even their numbers cannot be 
arrived at with any degree of accuracy. The 
census of 1852 is in this respect notoriously un- 
reliable, and its inaccuracy is acknowledged by 
the authorities themselves. It is y esti- 
mated at. between 30,000 and 40,000 souls; and 
though this ion rests on no very certain 
basis, yet it is perhaps the closest approximation 
we can attain to thetruth. The body of 
them is to be found in the counties of Kent and 
Essex. Next to these places, Toronto contains 
the —- number; then, perh Hamilton, 
St. Catherine’s, and London; but are found 
more or less scattered throughout the towns and 
villages, and to some extent interspersed among 
the rural population. 

“The large and thriving City of Toronte 
contains @ more numerous coloured population 
than any other town of Canada. Out of its 50,000 
inhabitants, from 1200 to 1600 are estimated to 
be coloured. Though the great majority belong 
to the class of unskilled labourers, among them 
are to be found followers of a great number and 
variety of occupations. One of them, a man of 
wealth, lives upon his means, attending to his 
now property, and occasionally discounting a note, 
when he is satisfied with the rate per cent., and 
the soundness of the indorsers. One is a regularly 
educated physician ; three are studying law; one 
medicine; two at least are master builders, 
taking contracts, and employing a number of 
jonrneymen, both white and black; four are 
grocers, and the store of one of them—the only 
one we visited —was in a good part of the town, 
handsome, neat, well prose and evidently doing 
a thriving business, the customers being mostly 
whites; one keeps a large livery-stable, one of 
the best in the town, and is employed to take the 
mails to and from the Post-office to the railroad 
dépot, steamboats, &c.; several within the pre~ 
cincts of the city are occupied in farming and 
gardening; others are bricklayers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, plasterers, blacksmiths, and carters. 
Many find employment in sawing and chopping 
the wood, which is the general fuel; and the 
barbers and waiters in hotels and private families 
are almost exclusively coloured men. : 

‘¢ Many of them have accumulated considerable 
property. This hashappened chiefly among the 
older residents, who, purchasing real estate at a 
low price, have been enriched by the rapid enhance- 
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ment in value it has undergone within the last 
few years. One coloured man (alight mulatto) is 
estimated to be worth at least 100,000 dols. ; the 
property of another is valued at 35,000 dols. ; ofa 
third at 25,000 dols.; of a fourth at 15,000 dols.; 
of a fifth at 10,000 dols.; several are worth over 
5000) dols ; eighteen between 2000 and 3000 
dols. ; and a still greater number, 1000 dols. These 
figures are not mere rough guesses. In obtaining 
them, the names of the individuals were taken 
down, the value of their property estimated, and 
allowance made for the incumbrances on it ; and, 
though all such statements are necessarily liable 
to error, we are satisfied of the substantial accu- 
racy of this one. We visited the wealthiest of 
the coloured men at his own residence. It was a 
plain two-story frame building, such as in a 
country town in the States would be occupied by a 
respectable mechanic. The sitting-room, on the 
second floor, was covered with a good ingrain 
carpet ; a table, on which were lights and books, 
occupied the centre of the apartment; there 
was a sofa, and the usual com Sanita of chairs ; 
an open piano stood on one side of the room; a 
melodeon occupied the pier between the windows ; 
on the walls hung a well-painted portrait of the 
owner of the house, and engravings representin 
the Queen, her husband, and children. Thoug 
early in September, the evening being somewhat 
cool, a small wood-fire blazed upon the hearth. 
Our host was a light-coloured mulatto, of middle 
age, short, spare, well and strongly built, with a 
large square head, and a firm, sagacious-lookin 
countenance. Many years previously he h 
emigrated, with his wife and elder children, from 
Mobile, bringing some capital with him. He 
was by trade a carpenter; andindustry, economy, 
and judicious investments had gradually raised 
him to his present position. is wife, appa- 
rently in ill-health, was darker than himself; the 
children, somewhat darker, too, than the father, 
consisted of a well-built lad of 19, aslender girl of 
17, and a boy of 12, who was busy at the table 
writing a school exercise. The elder boy was 
studying medicine, and, at the same time, pre- 
paring himself to pass the classical examination, 
which, in Upper Canada, is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to taking the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and had advanced so far as to read Cicero de 
senectute. The language of the young people 
was correct and well chosen, and both in manner 
and conversation they would be looked upon as 
good examples of the youth of the middle class of 
any nation. In the course of the evening the 
Ly - man played several pieces on the piano, 
and he and his sister sang duets with skill and 
taste. 
y “The physician, Dr. A. T. A., is a mulatto, a 
native of Virginia, but for a long time resident in 
Philadelphia. Finding that he was unable to 
obtain access to the medical schools in that city, 
he came to Toronto, and entered there upon the 
study of medicine, attending the lectures of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Trinity College. He has 
not yet obtained a degree, since, though he passed 
a creditable examination in medicine, he failed in 
the classical examination, which is a necessary 
reliminary to graduation. He is now prepared 
or this ordeal, and, after being examined again 
upon the prescribed books of Plato and Cicero, 
and translating the necessary amount of good 
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English into bad Latin, will become an M.D. 
He, however, is already engaged in practice, and 
has received the appointment of Physician to the 
Poor-house, which, as it is in the gift of medical 
men, is a proof of the advancement he has made. 
He both talks and writes well, and is generally 
respected throughout the city. 

“‘ The livery-stable keeper is a fine example, 
physically, of the pure black man; in countenance 
" me geo fet open, and sensible, stout in 

gure, and inclined to obesity; in manner equally 
free from rudeness and servility, and with none 
of that wonderful polish which in negroes accus- 
tomed to good society is apt to produce a smile. 
He isa Genadien born, his parents having been 
brought to the country from New York, by one of 
the Herkimer family, more than fifty years ago. 
At sixteen he was left the eldest of eleven children, 
with an old and widowed mother, and laboured 
manfully in the fields for their support. Four 
only of the eleven are left —all men, all residents 
of Canada, and all possessed of property. 

“One of the master builders was a light- 
coloured mulatto—a slight, active, wiry-looking 
man, shrewd, ready, and enterprising. He 
talked well and fluently, but with a trace of his 
Southern origin in his pronunciation. 

‘* We instance these individuals not as the most 
remarkable men among the coloured popula- 
tion of Toronto, but because the few days of our 
stay there we came in contact with them, and 
because they struck us as instances of shrewd 
sense, industry, energy, and, we believe, integrity. 
In any population of 1500 or 1600 souls, they 
would, we think, have been marked men. They 
all, while denying that any thing like pauperism 
or beggary existed among their fellows unless as 
arare exception, acknowledged and regretted 
the faults of their countrymen—theirimprovidence, 
their love of finery, their disposition to shirk hard 
work. The builder, employing both white and 
coloured men, said that it was his interest to 
employ the former alone—they required, as a rule, 
less looking after. The capitalist found the 
coloured men too apt to neglect to discharge their 

uniary obligations promptly and punctually. 

ey all said that while there was little grave 
crime found among the negroes, there were bad 
men of all complexions, and that the coloured 
men had their share of them. 

“The public schools of Canada are open alike 
to all, without distinction ofcolour. The negroes, 
as a general rule, are anxious for education, and 
many indeed attach more value to school educa- 
tion than perhaps it deserves. About one-half of 
all the coloured children of Toronto attend the 
public schools. Of the remainder, many attend 
private schools. We saw several coloured children 
at the Model School, which is attached to the 
Normal School at Toronto. The teachers in- 
formed me that they found them equally docile 
and intelligent with the whites. Some allowance 
had to be made for their conduct on account of 
the annoyance and teazing they suffered from the 
white children. 

‘The negroes have four churches at Toronto— 
two belonging to the Baptist, and two to the Me- 
thodist persuasion. The former pay their clergy- 
men 400 dols. a year, and the latter from 150 
dols. to 200 dols. A number attend the Church 
of England, and there are some few Congrega- 
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tionalists and Roman Catholics. The only 
coloured c men I met, left no favourable 
impression either of his ability or his learning. 

“ On first entering Canada, we repeatedly heard 
it asserted that the coloured population was given 
to petty thieving ; and one gentleman, connected 
with the press, told me that he believed the jail of 
Toronto was filled with coloured people. On 
inquiry at the jail itself, we found bat three 
coloured persons in it; the remainder of the 
immates, and they were numerous, were whites. 
The reports of the chief of police, and the keeper 
of the prison, however, put this matter, so far as 
Toronto is concerned, finally at rest. In his 
annual statistical r to the council, Mr. Samuel 
Sherwood, chief of lice at Toronte, returns 
5346 persons as arrested by the police force during 
the year ending December 31, 1856. Of these, 
78 only were coloured—not 14 per cent. Now, 
as the coloured people constitute, at the lowest 
computation, between two and three per cent. of 
the total population of Toronto, this is a high, 
and, I may add, an unex een of the 
general conduct of the coloured people; and 
the wah et it is increased when we remember 
that they all originally belonged to the class in 
whieh crimes against order and property are the 
most rife. Of the whole number of persens 
arrested, 4295 were males, and 1051, or nearly 
one-fourth, were females; while of the coloured 
people 70 were males, and 8 only, not quite one- 
ninth, were females. 

** The printed report of Mr. Sherwood refers, as 
was stated, to the tetal number of arrests. Of 
these, 1922 were summarily punished by fine; in 
273 cases the charges were withdrawn ; and 230 
cases were dismiss Thinking that possibly the 
actual commitments to jail might set a different 
face upon the matter, we obtained from Mr. 
George L. Allan, the intelligent keeper of the 
jail as ‘Toronto, the monthly return of commit- 
ments to that prisom from October 1, 1855, to 
July 31, 1857, a period of twenty-two months, 
transcribing them from the books of the jail in 
his presence. The total commitments amounted 
in that period to 3370, of whom 62, not quite 
two per cent., were coloured. Immediately after 
the passage of our Fugitive-Slave Law, Mr. Allan 
informed us that there was a sudden increase in 
the nuinber of commitments among the coloured 
people, almost wholly for petty larcenies. This 
increase of crime, Mr. A. attributed to the number 
of fugitives who flocked into Canada without any 
means of support, and whom destitution drove to 
theft : in a few months, as the new-comers found 
employment, this increase disappeared. On the 
whole, Mr. Allan was decided in the opinion, that, 
as regards crimes against the law, the condition 
of the coloured people was better than that of the 
mass of the population.” 





BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
Want of space has prevented our intro- 
ducing, earlier, the following notices of 
Anti-slavery Societies. 
ABERDEEN LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


This Association was instituted on the 
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20th of November last, under the auspi 
of Miss Julia Griffiths, for the ial ob- 
ject of promoting the interests of the Ro 
ehester (U. S.) Anti-Slavery Society, in eon- 
nection with I’. Douglass, and his journal, 
and for supplying that Society with funds 
to aid fugitives from Slavery across the 
frontier. The Cnstitution adopted is the 
same as that of the other Societies Miss 
Griffiths has been instrumental in establish- 
ing. Since its formation it has held one 
lic meeting at the County Rooms, Aber- 
een, which was well attended, and at which 
several poimted addresses were delivered. 

We have beem requested to publish the 
names of the Officers amd Committee, but 
our limited space renders this impossible. 

The followmg are interesting extracts 
from istieab-allieeand by F. Douglass, the 
first to Miss Griffiths, the seeond to the 
Secretary of the Halifax Ladies’ Emanci- 
pation Society : 

“ Every thing is at a dead stand here, and, 
but for the money sent over hb your kind 
agency, I donot know how we be able even 
to send off to Canada thescores who are escaping 
during the present fall. You will see that forty- 
two have escaped within a few days from my 
native State. Most of these have already 
through the hands of Mr. Loguen and myself, 
The numbers escaping are increasing, and the 
demands upon my time, attention, hospita- 
lity are very great. They come at all hours of 
the night and knock for admission. I need not 
= you, that when I am at home they always 

it. 


“TI wish your whole Society could have seen 
the twenty fugitives we have helped on their 
way to Canada during the past week. They are 
coming off in astonishing numbers, greatly to 
the prejudice of the slave system in the Border 
Slave States. Forty-two have escaped from one 
neighbourhood during the last fortnight. Every 

exodus leaves the system weaker, both mo- 
rally and financially, and unless stopped, (and I 
see not how it can be,) the system of Slavery 
must soon fallin the Border States. Men will not. 
invest their money in human stock when they are 
compelled to do so under such heavy liabilities as 
they must now assume. Besides, every runaway is 
a solemn protest against the slave system, and 
speaks to the heart as well as to the pocket of the 
slaveholder.” 


EDINBURGH LADIES’ EMANCIPATION SOCIETY, 


The Annual Report of this Society, for 
the year ending February 1858, has been 
forwarded to us. We have perused it with 
unusual interest, for it contains an admira- 
ble summary of the leading events of the 
anti-slavery movement in the United States, 
during the last twelvemonth, and cannot he 
read but with profit. 


EDINBURGH LADIES’ NEW ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSOCIATION. 
This is the first Annual Report of the 
above-named Society, and is one of those 
whose efforts are specially directed to pro- 
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mote the objects of the Rochester (U. S.) 
Anti-Slavery Society. Its financial state- 
ment, for the years 1856 and 1857, shews, in 
round numbers, receipts 135/., and expen- 
diture, 125/., of which 95/. has been sent 
to America. 
ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURE. 
(Communicated. ) 
Tue Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., of Halifax, 
has been recently delivering a lecture on the 
following subject :—“‘ How American Slave- 
affects an Englishman; with recollec- 
tions of a year’s travels in the United 
States.” It was first delivered at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, in; Halifax—the Mayor 
in the chair; it was subsequently repeated 
at the Temperance Hall (at the request of 
the Halifax Temperance Society)—Mr. D. 
Binns in the chair. On Tuesday, March 
10, it was delivered to a crowded audience, 
at the Music Hall, Warrington, for the 
Mechanics’ Institute—C. Broadbent, Esq., of 
the Hollies, in the chair; and on Frida 
March 12, at the desire of the Waketield 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, it was delivered 
at their first Public Meeting, in the Music 
Hall—the Rev. Dr. Bewglass presiding. Mr. 
Carpenter drew attention to the inroads of 
Slavery, and the necessity of renewed vigi- 
lance, as shown in the recent attempt of the 
French and Spanish to restore the slave- 
trade, under another name; and the terrible 
tragedy related by the officer of H. M.S. 
Sappho, otf Loando. The lecturer then 
showed how greatly we were affected by 
American Slavery. The slave power noto- 
riously coveted our West Indies, and the 
negroes who live there ; and if ever they ob- 
tained them, the Northern States would de- 
sire the Canadas, to restore the balance of 
wer. The wicked wars of annexation have 
chiefly prompted by slaveholders, for 
their own purpose. ese dangers to our 
dominions may be? matters of opinion—the 
dangers to which our coloured countrymen 
are liable, if they enter the States, are, un- 
happily, unquestionable. Mr. Carpenter re- 
ferred to the Black Laws of the nominally 
free state of Illinois, and to those of the 
Carolinas, &c. We were, itis sad to say, 
accessories to Slavery. The chains of the 
slave were riveted more firmly by the profits 
of the cotton-trade, which we had en- 
couraged ; whilst we ought to have been de- 
veloping the resources of our own do- 
minions. Moreover, the emigrants from 
Europe had the balance of power in their 
hands, and they had used it against the 
slave: so that the negroes had reason to 
complain that we import the produce of the 
labour of which they were robbed, and ea- 
port the men who help to rob them! Mr. 
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Carpenter alluded to the harm done by those 
travellers in America who are beguiled by 
their slaveholding hosts, and forget that 
their real debt of gratitude is due to the 
slaves, who have waited on them without 
remuneration. Travellers ought to use their 
reason, and know how to observe, and not 
put their principles in abeyance. Mr, Car- 
penter gave a short account of his own ob- 
servations in Washington, D.C., and the 
Southern States, and alluded to some of the 
notorious evils of Slavery. The internal 
slave-trade is, in some respects, quite as 
abominable as the transportation of negroes 
from Africa. The lecturer alluded to the 
rm aspect of the question in the United 

tates: and urged his hearers to do what 
they could—by correspondence with their 
Transatlantic friends, by enlightening those 
who were intending to emigrate, and by 
aiding those in America who were devoting 
themselves to let the oppressed go free, espe- 
cially those who proved their sincerity by 
striving to elevate the free-coloured popula- 
tion in their midst, whose position, accord- 
ing to late legal decisions, is but one remove 
above Slave We must endeavour to re- 
form the pulitie opinion of America, or that 
of America will corrupt us. 


— es 











Correspondence. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ ANTI-SLAVERY 
ReEporRTER.” 

“Sir — The Anti-Slavery Advocate of last 
July charged Miss Griffiths, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Rochester Anti-Slavery Society, 
who is well known to many of your readers, with 
collecting for /. Douglass’ Paper, to enable him 
to pay money due to her, for which she held a 
mortgage on his real estate so late as last 
February. When this statement was brought 
before the notice of Miss Griffiths, whilst she was 
visiting Halifax, at the end of last September, 
she authorized me to give an entire contradiction to 
this calumny :—the ae had been redeemed 
some years ago; she had lent no other money to 
Mr. Douglass at any time, and had never lent 
money to the paper, though she has given dona- 
tions to it. No notice of my letter was taken by 
the Advocate; but F. Douglass’ Paper of Jan. 
15, in an article entitled, ‘ The Calumny, and the 
Calumniator exposed,’ (which contains some un- 
fortunate misprints, that occasionally destroy the 
sense), shews the falseness of the slander in a 
very forcible manner ; and gives copies of the do- 
ments from the County Clerk’s ce, proving 
that the mortgage was paid off in full, five years 
ago—March 18, 1853. 

** As the Advocate continues to take no notice 
of the complete disproof of its imputations on 
Miss Griffiths’ disinterestedness, I must beg you 
to print this note. ** Yours respectfully, 

** Halifax, March 13.” * ~R, L. CARPENTER. 
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